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BETRAYAL OF THE CAUSE OF PEACE / 


Little Alfred the Great 



At a children’s fancy dress hall in London the other day this boy, Johnstone Bowker, made 
a dignified little figure as King Alfred. 


THE SLEEPING 
ADVENTURER 

AN EVENT OF THE NIGHT 

The Queer Meeting of Goods 
Train 5251 and the Old Cart 

THE MAN WHO KNEW NOTHING 
ABOUT IT 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Siguor Mussolini has undoubtedly 
done a great deal for his country, but 
one cannot help wondering U there are 
not a few little things stilMeft for him 
to do. In the regulation of road traffic, 
for instance, the following extraordinary 
story would almost lead one to think 
that much remains to be done. . 

: On a dark and starless night some 
weeks ago goods train Number 5251 
was jogging quietly along, the railway 
line [from Albino to Orbetello .when a 
slight but unpleasant jolt and jar 
showed that it had run into something 
which had no business on the line. 
The engine-driver pulled up as soon as 
he could, and he and the stoker, catch¬ 
ing up their lanterns, got down to sec 
what had happened. 

Where Was the Carter ? 

Their worst . fears seemed . realised 
when tliey saw dark stains running all 
along the rails, but their first gasp of 
horror changed to one of relief when 
they discovered that what, tliey saw 
was only the red juice of grapes. A cart 
laden with grapes had chosen for its 
leisurely crossing of the’railway line the 
very moment when the goods train had 
come thundering along, and had been 
shattered into bits and its horse killed. 

33 lit where was*the carter ? Diligently 
they searched for him up and down the 
track, expecting every instant to come 
upon his body, but.no trace of him 
could they see. At last they decided that 
he must have fallen off the cart long 
before the smash. So they gave up the 
search and clambered back into the 
train, which had lost much time already. 

A Double Surprise 

It was a little later; when they were 
once more jogging quietly along, that 
the stoker noticed a dark object lying 
in the tender. He went nearer, and to his 
horror heard strange sounds, half groan, 
half gasp, emanating from the bundle. 
It was the unfortunate carter, who had 
somehow been flung into the tender by 
the shock of the collision. 

Once more the lanterns were brought 
and stoker and driver bent fearfully over 
the unhappy man—apparently still 
breathing. But —was he dying ? Were 
these sounds not more like snores than 
groans ? Could it be that he had slept 
through all this experience and was 
sleeping still ? Evidently it could be, 
for when at last they succeeded in 
waking him he thought he was still 
jogging along the road behind his old 
mare, and was very surprised to hear of 
his escape ! 


JUST A DOG 

The millionaire in his super-Kolls 
grunted “ Get out ! ” as he swerved 
slightly and just missed Peggy-the- 
Alsalian's friend the terrier. 

He little knew the dog he snapped at. 
You shall hear. Peggy belongs to a 
vegetarian household. Rightly or 
wrongly she has never been given meat, 
nor allowed the smell of a bone. 

Yet she looked remarkably well on 
nuts and other vegetable and fruity 
diet. Then it was found that things 
are not what they seem. 

Every day Peggy-the-Alsatian was 
observed to slip out to the fruit tree 
near the gate and meet her, admiring 
friend the terrier. And with him every 
day came a good-sized bone, which he 
duly presented to peggy. 


AND JUST A CAT 

A Yorkshire reader vouches for the accuracy 
of this cat story. 

We had a Persian cat called Twitt. 
One night, when he had gone off as 
usual and we did not expect to see him 
again till morning, he returned a little 
while after we were in bed and meowed. 

When wc let him in he .went straight 
to the larder door and meowed' there. 
So we gave -him some food outside. 
No sooner was he outside than he began 
to call, and across the lawn came another 
stray cat to whom Twitt surrendered the 
basin, watching him while he ate. 

Another day Twitt brought his. friend 
into the house, and .while he was;.there ‘ 
Twitt's mother, who had lived in the 
house before we took, it, came in. 
Instantly she turned the intruder out. 


A JUNGLE MIDNIGHT 

HUNTING—NEW STYLE 

The Beast in the Car and 
the Beast in Distress 

A STORY FROM KENYA 

Thanks to the humanity of a few 
dwellers in Central Africa whose pro¬ 
tests on behalf of harmless and rare wild 
beasts have roused the indignation of 
the many such scenes as the Kenya 
Game Warden has just described will 
not happen again. 

Near Nairobi is a Game Reserve where 
it is forbidden to shoot the animals 
which have sanctuary there. But three 
motor-cars, occupants unknown (happily 
for them), were seen by two scared 
native scouts dashing about at midnight 
among the herds of zebra, kongoni, and 
a number of other animals that are by 
day as tame and confiding as sheep on 
the Sussex downs. 

Defiling the Name of Sport 

The headlights^ of the cars dazzled the 
unhappy creatures, who remained dazed 
and terror-stricken while the people in 
the motor-cars, for whom the name of 
brutes is too mild a term, shot them 
down. To chase any animal with, a 
motor-car is to defile the name of sport; 
to shoot it down from a car at night is 
to commit murder 

Murder in the first degree was also 
committed by other motor-car ruffians 
who shot down two giraffes near Athi 
River and two more near Ngong. The 
murderers had not even the excuse of 
seeking trophies. Three of the giraffes 
were left where they fell; the fourth, 
shot in the spine, was rendered helpless 
and fella prey to lions, which put an end 
to its misery. 

The motorists left behind them no¬ 
thing by which they could be identified 
—only the bodies of their unfortunate 
victims. 

Heavier Penalties Needed 

Captain Ritchie, who reports these 
occurrences, believes and hopes that a 
reaction is setting in. The law prohibits 
the use of a motor-car “ for the purpose 
of pursuing or capturing game ” : but 
there will always be unscrupulous people 
who will ignore the law, and who, in so 
vast a place as East Africa, will escape 
detection. It is only when they learn of 
the contempt which all decent people feel 
for them that their practices will cease. 

But unless the game of Africa is to go 
the way of the beaver and the shaggy 
legions of buffalo which once covered the 
hunting grounds of North America, 
severer restrictions will have to be 
enforced and heavier penalties for 
evading them inflicted, 

A good deal of the “ sport ’* would be 
extinguished if the receivers 'of hides 
and horn^, who thus pay for the 
destruction of the game, were, dealt with 
as receivers of stolen goods are dealt 
with in other places. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE 
LIBRARY RATE 

AN URGENT QUESTION 
FOR ALL CITIZENS 

Tlie Polluted River Pouring 
Through Our Public Libraries 

AN APPEAL TO FATHERS 

There has been of late a remarkable 
circulation of books, chiefly in tlie form 
of fiction, which picture the Great War 
as it was seen and felt in the trenches. 

The excuse is made for such books 
that they show war in .all its ugliness 
and are likely to do good by stripping it 
of its false colours. Some of the books 
have this effect, but some of them play 
down to unclean minds. The disgusting 
part of these books has usually no neces¬ 
sary connection with war, but is added 
to make the book talked of, and sought 
for by impure minds. 

Will it be believed that some of these 
boohs are actually being circulated through 
public libraries compulsorily supported by 
all the ratepayers ? 

A Public Question 

It is an astonishing fact that some 
Library Committees pass and circulate 
these books on the ground that there is 
a demand for them, declaring that what 
people want they must have, no matter 
how impure it is. In short, there are 
British municipalities pandering whole¬ 
sale to uncleanness. " 

In one of the London boroughs the 
Chairman of the Library Committee has 
been apologising because the Library 
could not meet the demand for one of 
these books. No fewer than 126 copies 
were lent out (more than ever had been 
bought of any book before), yet there 
were 553 people. waiting to borrow it. 
The difficulty, it was reported, was that 
the borrowers lent the boohs to other 
members of the family and their friends 
before returning them. 

A Trap for the Unwary 

Happily other Library Committees 
have been aware of the trap of using 
filth to circulate a book. In many towns 
there has been enough knowledge and 
taste on the Library Committee to resist 
this scandal. 

It can be very well understood that 
vulgar and vicious books may occasion¬ 
ally slip into circulation past the 
observation of librarians and Library 
Committees. They even pass unnoticed 
by reviewers, who often scan the main 
points of a story and miss many details. 
But the moment such an accident occurs 
and a book is known to have demoralis¬ 
ing tendencies it should be withdrawn 
from circulation by any decent library. 

Uncleanness on the Rates 

In the case to which we call attention 
there has been no mistake. The de¬ 
moralising effects of these books is 
widely known. The books are sought 
for by those who seek impurity and who 
obtain what they seek at the public cost. 
Uncleanness has been put on the rates 
and a river of impurity is pouring into 
the mind of Youth through our public 
libraries. It should be stopped. 

After this who will say, in the name of 
a spurious Liberty, that there should be 
no censorship of books served out to any 
borrower at the expense of a public 
which, after all, is mainly decent and 
hates foreign filth ? What is needed 
from an offending Library Authority 
now is not only prompt withdrawal of 
these books, but penitent apology. 


The Poor 

In the year before the war there 
were 600,000 people receiving poor 
law relief in England and Wales ; now 
there are over a million. 

The Enterprising Southern 

The Southern Railway is to spend 
over four millions. this year on new 
engines, rolling stock, steamships, sta¬ 
tions, and so on. 


PAYING FOR THE 
WAR 

STILL SETTLING IT 

What the Conference Has 
Decided On at The Hague 

THE FEARS OF FRANCE 

The long discussions over reparations 
between Germany and her . creditors 
are at last completed—for the present. 

There was a meeting at Tlie Hague in 
the summer at. which the Young Plan 
for dealing with reparations was 
adopted in principle, leaving details for 
discussion by committees. Now there 
has been a meeting to deal with the 
reports of these committees. 

There were two matters of interest so 
far as Germany was concerned. Dr. 
Schacht, Governor of the German 
National Bank (the Rcichsbank), did not 
approve of the International Bank to 
be set up at Berne, so he announced that 
the Rcichsbank would not take part in 
establishing it. But the German Ministers 
told Dr, Schacht that if he did not do as 
they wished they would bring in a*Bill 
to compel him to do so, and that was 
the end of Dr, Schacht I 

The other difficulty was more serious. 
It is characteristic of the French Govern¬ 


The Great Steps to Peace 

1918 The War to End War ended. 

1919 League of Nations Founded. 
1922 Five Naval Powers agreed 

at Washington on great 
reductions. 

1925 Disarmament Committee 
formed at Geneva, 

1925 Locarno Peace Treaty. 

1928 War renounced by 56 
nations signing the Kel- 
logg Pact. 

1930 London Conference sitting. 


ment that whenever it makes an agree¬ 
ment With another country it seems 
almost as much concerned with invent¬ 
ing punishments (called Sanctions) for 
breaking them as with the agreements 
themselves. That has been the difficulty 
all along. France does not seem to 
realise that the era of Law has already 
come, and that public opinion is already 
strong enough, without war, to make 
the nations keep their promises. 

So to the last France has been calling 
for “ sanctions " to be applied to 
Germany should she refuse to carry out 
the Young Plan. Naturally, Germany 
has been a little indignant about it; 
she has given her word and means to 
keep it, and slie insists that that should 
be the end of it. But France persisted, 
and a compromise has been reached. 

Terms of Compromise 

It is agreed that the new Plan is based 
on common interests and can only be 
carried out by mutual goodwill, which 
they agree will be forthcoming. They 
agree, too, that any difficulties can be 
settled under the machinery provided 
by the Plan. But, says France, Germany 
may some day have another Govern¬ 
ment which might commit itself to 
destroy the new Plan. In face of such 
a possibility the Powers must be 
allowed.to go to the International Court 
at The Plague, and ask for power to 
“ resume their full liberty of action/' 
which presumably means their right to 
go to war about it. 

Germany expresses dignified regret 
that such a question should bethought 
worthy of discussion, considering it quite 
impossible that it should arise ; but she 
agrees that if it did arise the Inter¬ 
national Court should be called in. 

Would this mean war ? Assuredly 
not, No Government could continue in 
face of such a judgment. It would give 
way to another Government prepared to 
honour its country's word. 

So France has got her “ sanctions," 
though wc may be sure they will never 
come into force. 


THE FAME OF R.L.S. 

AN INJUSTICE AT HIS 
HILLTOP GRAVE 

The Queer Story of an Epitaph 
Carelessly Copied 

REFUSING TO PUT WRONG 
RIGHT 

One of the strangest things that could 
happen in the world would be for the 
closest relatives of a famous and 
universally friendly man to be in¬ 
different toward him when lie is dead, 
while all others who know of him arc 
loyal to his memory. 

Something of that kind is happening 
with regard to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
novelist, poet, essayist, and man of 
unfading charm, who is buried on a 
Samoa hilltop, but lives in the hearts 
of multitudes of admirers. 

An Unhappy Muddle 

Stevenson wrote his own, epitaph in 
these eight great lines : 

Under the wide and starry shy, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die , 

And I laid me down with a will . 

This be the verse you grave for me : • 

Here lie lies where lie longed to be ; 

Home is the sailor , home from sea , 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

He asked that these lines should be 
engraved on his tomb, but his wish has 
not been carried out. Those who erected 
the tomb to his memory on a hilltop 
above Apia, in Samoa, have unhappily 
muddled the words that should have 
been sacred in their eyes. They have 
changed the last two lines to : 

Home is the sailor , home from the sea , 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

A Thought Made Commonplace 

In doing that those to whom the 
poet’s memory should be dearest have 
not only disregarded the diction of a 
great writer, but have impoverished 
his thought. " Going to the sea " is 
quite a different thing from " going to 
sea/' Home from sea is a far richer 
thought to the sailor than the lands¬ 
man's return from the seaside. The 
sailor has been at sea, on a great, 
adventurous quest symbolical of life 
itself. A great element in the charm 
of Stevenson is found in the choiceness 
of liis selection of words, and Mrs. 
Stevenson, in distorting her husband’s 
words, made them comparatively com¬ 
monplace. 

All discriminating lovers of Stevenson 
see that this is so. The Scottish Steven¬ 
son Club and the American Stevenson 
Society see that it is so. At the sugges¬ 
tion of the Editor of the C.N. they have 
courteously approached the son and the 
daughter of Mrs. Stevenson, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s stepchildren, with 
the suggestion that the wording on the 
tomb should be corrected. It can be 
corrected quite easily, and without cost 
to the poet's relatives by marriage. 
But the tomb is under their guardian¬ 
ship, and the daughter’s reply on their 
behalf is, in effect, that what her mother 
put on the tomb must not be touched . 

The Universal Desire 

Apparently, their mother’s careless 
copy of the poem is more sacred to them 
than the poem itself or the memory of the 
poet. Instead of correcting a mistake 
which no doubt was a mistake they 
persist in allowing the /irror to remain 
on his tomb. 

Tlie facts arc fully set out in the 
January number of My Magazine, and 
they have so far elicited a universal 
desire for this literary correction to be 
made, except in that quarter where, 
through sensitiveness to Stevenson’s 
literary integrity, it should have been 
welcomed first of all. 


The Missing 
Sardine 

A Little Human Story 

All sorts of fish, goldfish not least, 
have had their deeds and -praises sung 
by poets, but has any imagination yet 
been fired to make a sardine the centre 
of an epic or an ode ? 

Here, however, is a talc about a sar¬ 
dine, a sardine which vanished from a 
piece of toast and made all the difference 
between satisfaction and a half-meal. 
The story has the merit of feeing true. 

Two ladies from the North, warm¬ 
hearted and observant, took their seats 
in a crowded restaurant in Oxford 
Street and ordered tea. At their table - 
sat an attractive-looking girl. To this 
girl a waitress presently brought some 
toast with two sardines. 

The girl hungrily eyed her meal, but 
waited with evident anxiety and con¬ 
fusion until the waitress returned. 
Then she whispered a word to her and 
the waitress impatiently took up the- 
plate, carried it away, and returned a 
few minutes later, bringing back the 
toast with only one sardine. 1 

Something moved the two ladies to 
invite the girl to accept a cup of tea 


The Disarmers 

Nothing can be too low for us. 

President Hoover 

The Italian Government accept 
any figures for land, sea, and air, 
however low they be, if they are not 
exceeded by any other European 
Power. Signor Mussolini 


from their pot. She did so with candid 
delight, and then she opened her heart. 

"You must have thought it strange," 
she whispered, “ that I did not eat the 
two sardines. The fact is that I work 
at an office where my employer can only 
pay very small wages. I have a long 
journey home. If I had had the two 
sardines for my lunch, I should not have 
been able to pay my fare home." 

Tom Hood, who sang The Song of the 
Shirt, would have added that little story 
of the unattainable second sardine to 
his gallery of simple poetic pathos. 
Charles Dickens would have glorified the 
hungry girl by bringing her in as a guest 
at Bob Cratchit’s Christmas dinner. 

The girl went her way, and the ladies 
returned to the North saying : “ Never, 
as long as wc live will the sight or 
mention of a sardine fail to recall the 
lunch of that poor girl." 

And we arc quite sure that, if he knew 
her name, our friend Mr. Angus Watson 
would like to send her a whole crate of 
sardines. But honest poverty is reticent 
and retiring, and this is all the story 
that we know. 


Things said 

I do not smoke. Duchess of Portland 
Everybody in London is paying too 
high a rent., Marylebone magistrate 
Artists paint for posterity, but they ex¬ 
pect cash down-. Mr, Alfred Praga, R.p.A. 

Cruelty pays. Every stag killed means 
£1000 spent in the neighbourhood. 

A Somerset tradesman 
May I enter a strong protest against 
the slovenly habit of writing Yours etc. 

A Times correspondent 
■ There is an insidious disease which 
takes the form of pressing buttons and 
lolling back in a chair to wait the result. 

Mr. W. K. Watson 

Only in England lias Christian 
morality remained the power which 
determines public life. 

German Professor of Law at Kiel 
Heaven and Earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away. Jesus 
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ELEPHANTS IN THE PARK • SUGAR BRIDGE • CHILDREN’S TRaTfIC SIGNAL 



Curling in Switzerland—For four hundred years or more curling has been a popular winter A Walk in the Park—Hyde Park la the scene of the daily exercise of many animals, such as 

game in Scotland, but now It has spread to many lands. Here is the scene on a rink at St, horses and dogs, but when three elephants appeared there recently it was said to be the first 

Moritz In Switzerland, where curling is a favourite pastime. occasion since 1851 that elephants had entered tho Park. 



The Back of a Kinema—These pictures of the ugly back 
of a London kinema Illustrate an article on page 10 
which points out that the decoration of such buildings 
is usually confined to the front. 



Beginners—According to these two happy little folk It is never too soon 
to sample the delights of winter sports in the Alps. ,,They are seen 
about to start for a toboggan run down a very gentle slope. 



Safety First for Paris Children—This idea of a signal 
which enables children to stop the traffic while they 
cross the road is being adopted in Paris. It has been 
In use in America for some time. 



Tower Bridge in Sugar— Some striking models In sugar wore seen at the recent exhibition Gale Havoc—Seldom are these Islands visited by such fierce gales as those experienced 

of cookery in London. This sugar Tower Bridge was one of the most impressive exhibits. this winter. Here is a remarkable scehe In a road at Hemel Hempstead after a recent gale 
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A TOWN REACHES 
ITS CENTURY 

PORTLAND PIONEERS 

A Story of the Slow Buildin g„ 
Up of Australia 

THE BRAVE YOUNG THINGS 

Portland is the first town in Victoria, 
Australia, to celebrate its centenary, 
and the event has been the occasion of a 
week of celebrations, in which descend¬ 
ants of the first pioneers took part. 

The name of Henty is written indelibly 
in the history of Portland, for it was 
there that Thomas Henty, a Sussex 
banker and farmer, settled his six sons 
and his servants in 1834, a year before 
the present site of Melbourne was 
selected by Batman. Before that, how¬ 
ever, William Dutton formed a whaling- 
station at Portland, built himself a 
house, and started a garden. This was 
in 1829. 

A First Home 

The little town stands right in the 
curve of Portland Bay, with grass 
sloping down to the sands, and then 
curves up at each side into cliffs that 
bear a strong resemblance to the cliffs 
of England. The whole town, with its 
avenues of trees, its tiny stone cottages, 
and its beautiful gardens, is more 
English than any other Victorian town. 

When the Hentys first settled their 
chief interest was whaling, and in a little 
museum may be seen the bones of a 
whale reputed to have been caught by 
them. Their first home was a tiny 
wooden hut, and the stone house they 
built later is now a hotel. 

Landing by Moonlight 

The most thrilling story of the settle¬ 
ment is the story of Mrs. Stephen Henty. 
She married Stephen in Tasmania when 
she was only 18, and they went direct 
to Portland, where two of the brothers 
had been settled for two years. They 
landed by moonlight, and a sailor carried 
Mrs. Henty ashore by wading through | 
the surf. On reaching the homestead, a 
four-roomed cottage with kitchen and 
dairy attached, they found a bright log 
lire blazing and the table spread. 

The girl was the only white woman 
for hundreds of miles. Her husband 
spent most of his time taking stock to 
the various runs they had opened, many 
of { them a two days' journey away, and 
as he was often from home for weeks at 
a time and the natives were most un¬ 
trustworthy her anxiety must have 
been terrible. 

So prosperous did Portland become 
that when it was six years old it was 
considered, along with Melbourne and 
Geelong, one of the chief southern town¬ 
ships, and an old map gives the popula¬ 
tion in 1853 as 2900. 

Mementoes of Early Days 

Searching Portland for relics of the 
early pioneers the visitor finds much to 
interest him. The Immigrants' Home is 
represented by an old stone wall near 
the old jetty. The stone prison with the 
stocks in front of it is still standing, 
and relics- are stored within. The 
Botanical Gardens are a living memorial 
of those early days, for they are tilled 
with shady trees and old-fashioned roses 
and real English honeysuckle. On the 
grassy heights of the cliff stands a plain 
stone obelisk, bearing the proud inscrip¬ 
tion “ The first land in Victoria was 
ploughed here ” and giving the arrival 
dates of Dutton, the Hentys, and Edward 
Mitchell, who followed the Hentys. 

Portland is not content to rest entirely 
on its history, for it is the centre of a 
wealthy district. Yet it will always 
remain a memorial to those who spent 
many weary months in sailing-ships, 
bringing with them their families, their 
servants, and their household goods, 
and to the brave young women who set 
up house in a strange country and made 
it home. 


The Great Penny 

A t the old Kent village of Otford 
toward the end of last year there 
was held a Court Baron to commemorate 
the accession of Mr. Wallace to the 
rights of Lord of the Manor in place 
of Lord Amherst, and all the free¬ 
holders of the manor were summoned to 
meet in the parlour of a local inn and 
pay a penny as a due incumbent on 
them, according to ancient usage, when 
the lordship of the manor is changed. 

As the question of feudal rights and 
claims has come up again of late, especi¬ 
ally on the Duke of Norfolk's estate, 
we are moved to tell the story of the 
old Court Baron. 

An Ancient Feudal Custom 

Certain owners of freehold property 
within the manor were reluctant to 
part with their penny to carry on an 
ancient custom until it became known 
that a luncheon provided by the new 
Lord of the Manor, presided over by 
the Steward of the Manor, would be the 
next item on tlic historic programme. 

What, then, is this extraordinary 
survival from a distant past ? * That is 
not an easy question to answer, though 
not a few lordships of the manor exist 
still in name; and there was a time, 
anywhere between 600 and 300 years 
ago, or less, when Courts Baron were 
very real institutions in England, carry¬ 
ing out important work in connection 
with local government. 

If we could get back to the beginnings 
of these Manorial Courts, and trace 
them along through the centuries, we 
should come upon much that would be 
romantic, much that would take us 
very close to the daily life of the mass 
of English people of long ago, and also 
some things that are at the foundations 
of the common law of our country, 
Eor even now all law is not printed law, 
but is partly usage, or the things 
commonly done before, and some of 
these lasting .usages were established 
in the Courts Baron before Parliaments 
made many laws. 

Under Plantagenet Rule 

The Courts Baron (or Manorial Courts) 
date chiefly from the days of the early 
Plantagenet kings. Under the Norman 
kings the land was supposed to belong 
to the King, who gave it to, or allowed 
it to remain in the possession of, his 
principal supporters, demanding in 
return military and financial service. 
They did the same with their supporters, 
retainers, and whoever was valuable to 
them, giving them protection and 
exacting service. Under the Plan- 
tagenets the land became more sub¬ 
divided, and a manor was made an area 
of local government. 

From Saxon times onward the ordin¬ 
ary labourer belonged to the land on 
which he was born and to its lord. 
He was a serf; but he might attain 
freedom, and rent or own land. Until 
then he had no share in any system of 
government. 

Choosing the Dogberries 

The Court Baron arose as a means of 
arranging the duties and rights of the 
freemen and tenants on the one hand 
and the Lord of the Manor on the other 
hand. The lord conceded privileges 
and demanded duties, and the Court 
was the place where these mutual 
obligations were arranged, the local 
usages agreed upon and fixed, and 
public officials chosen, the lord having, 
of course, a good share of the upper 
hand that comes with superior power. 

The ordinary course of procedure was 
that the lord's steward summoned all 
who had any rights on the land, as 
freemen, freeholders, copyholders, lease¬ 
holders, or tenants, or who held land 
while working at a trade, to assemble 
in fealty to the land, and arrange for 
the carrying on of public duties. Jury¬ 
men were chosen to decide disputes ; 
a reeve was selected to act as sheriff; 
local officials (such as the hay ward to 
superintend the gathering of crops 
from the common land) were appointed, 
and those who would cast lots for the 


Lunch at Otford 

distribution of the strips of cultivated 
ground held in common. In short, all 
the local dogbcrrics were chosen, such 
men as Shakespeare afterwards made 
fun of. 

The Court could agree to byelaws 
which, once agreed to, held good for 
all. Fines and penalties could be 
imposed on offenders. And so, inside 
the general laws of the land, made in the 
name of the King and enforced by the 
King’s judges travelling through the 
country, there were in innumerable 
places these Manorial Courts of esta¬ 
blished local usages, some of which 
retained the effect of laws. 

Three Centuries of Activity 

It must be understood that these 
courts wore carried on for fully three 
centuries as very active institutions, 
and all the while they were being modi¬ 
fied by changing conditions, as, for 
instance, when serfdom was being swept 
away, and the terrible plagues made 
labour scarce, and as a greater freedom 
was gaining ground, and towns were 
being organised for trade. Also each 
Court Baron made its own byelaws and 
usages, and there were wide differences 
between different places.. 

So, when Courts Baron are being 
written about, we must note when and 
where any single experience occurred, 
at what stage in their growth, strength, 
and decline. For they began under 
conditions which allowed of tyranny ; 
and they declined until they became a 
remnant of absurd usages. 

Vague Perpetual Rights 

No doubt they were taken advantage 
of in early times by Lords of the Manor 
who kept up for profit customs which 
did not correspond with their original 
purpose. For instance, the earlier lords, 
with considerable estates, found horses 
and armour for their followers, but 
when»the lord died the retainer was 
supposed to return the horse and 
armour, or their value, to his successor. 
This repayment was called a heriot, from 
an old English word for army trappings. 

When horses and armour were out of 
date the custom of a payment to a 
successor was kept up and took other 
forms. It came .to mean the best 
animal a tenant possessed, as a renewal 
of allegiance to the new lord. This 
" fine" was thinned down until at 
last it became only an antiquated 
custom, and diminished to a penny. 

There still remain, however, certain 
claims under which buyers of land arc 
involved in heavy charges on account of 
these old dues, and we hear of cases 
where land has been sold as freehold on 
which considerable charges were after¬ 
wards discovered to exist. In both the 
Court Baron and the parallel Leet Court 
some kind of gift was always demanded 
when a change of ownership took place, 
as an acknowledgment of the vague 
perpetual rights of the lord over the 
land that had once belonged to his an¬ 
cestors.. Such things, however, can 
hardly be defended now. 

Of course these ancient courts have 
become absurd. They are moribund 
survivals. But they have an interesting 
historical significance, and some of the 
courts have kept records of names and 
dealings that would otherwise have been 
lost. They are all a part of our 
wonderful past and we should all know 
something about them. 


GETTING THROUGH THE FOG 

Something quite new in the way of 
motor headlamps has been invented in 
London and is being tried on the 
London omnibuses and trams. 

Someone noted that a brazier in foggy 
weather shows a halo of clear air 
around it, the heat of the flame driving 
the fog out of the air. 

This has been put into practice in the 
new lamp. 

Air is blown by a fan over an electric 
heater and shot out in a long stream in 
front of the lamp. 


A DRAGON OF 
OUR FIELDS 

INSECT WITH A PRICE ON 
ITS HEAD 

How the Warble-Fly Stops the 
Export of Our Cattle 

THE FARMER’S WINTER 
CHANCE 

Dy Our Natural Historian 

The imaginary dragons of the Never 
Never days had some sense of pro¬ 
portion ; they ‘confined themselves to 
operations on the land, and if they 
were supposed to eat up villages and 
villagers they at least permitted honest 
men at sea to go about their business. 
There is a little dragon in our fields 
today which is not so liberal-minded. 

The real-life dragon is a hideous 
insect, the warblc-fiy, and its operations 
against our prosperity are so serious that 
the Empire Marketing Board has set a 
price on its head. They have promised 
that if interested societies will raise a 
similar sum they will give ^1000 this 
year for the suppression of the monster. 

High Cost of the Havoc 

The warble-fly is the insect which 
settles on cattle and lays eggs in their 
hides which, when hatched into grubs, 
make holes in the hide, which is tanned 
for leather. The damage done is said 
to amount to some ten millions sterling 
every year in this country. That is a 
serious matter at any time, but doubly so 
now, when agriculture is so depressed 
by high expenses and low prices. 

But that sum tells us only of the 
havoc wrought in our midst, where we 
see the terrified cattle during summer 
days careering in mad flight about the 
fields in their endeavour to escape the 
winged enemy. Instinct tells them of 
the peril to come if the little brute is 
allowed to settle. 

There is a loss beyond that which 
comes directly to the eye. This tiny 
dragon of the pastures becomes, as it 
were, a sea beast every season, or, to 
be more accurate, it shuts our animals 
up within our ports and forbids their 
export to Australia. 

Australia and the Pest 

Australia has huge pastures and 
countless herds of cattle, so she is in 
constant fear that, with the cattle which 
she regularly imports from the Mother¬ 
land, she may receive some of our 
pests. So from May 31 until December x 
each year no British cattle may set 
foot on her shores. That great market 
on the other side of the world is as 
sternly closed against our cattle breeders 
as if enemy submarines guarded the 
seas against our ships. 

During our winter they do not mind, 
for the warble-fly is not on the wing 
here after summer ; but it is in the 
winter that we can take remedies 
against the pest. At this time of the 
year all cattle come more or less to 
hand; the swellings on the infected 
cattle can be seen and the warble grubs 
can be killed. 

If all warble-fly larvae were killed in 
winter the race would be exterminated 
in our midst and our livestock would 
be worth another ten millions a year. 
The -£1000 prize offered should be money 
well spent, although fanners should not 
need any inducement to kill off their 
ancient enemy. E. A. B. 


PARIS UNDERGROUND 

Paris, already a seething mass of cars 
in the busy hours of the day, is to have 
hundreds more of them on the streets 
during the present year. 

The time has come when it is impos¬ 
sible to house them all above ground, so 
the Municipal Council is making arrange¬ 
ments for the construction of hundreds 
of underground garages. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Within this belt the i 
Sun is overhead at 
noon this week. 


Whert They Art- Harvesting 
Wheat. Egypt and Eastern India. 

Sugar, West Indies, Mexico Central America, 
Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador,and West 
Africa. Cotton, Linseed, and Tobacco. India. 


THE MAN WHO LIT 
LONDON 

Sebastian De Ferranti 

Dr. Sebastian De Ferranti was the man 
who lit London when everybody said it 
could not be done. He has now ended his 
work in this world as. our great national 
electricity schemes are being developed. 

De Ferranti’s name is on many a piece 
of electrical machinery today, but when 
he took up electrical engineering nearly 
fifty years ago the industry was almost 
as young as he was. 

It was in x886 that, as a young man 
of 22, he was made chief engineer to an 
electrical supply company. While there 
he became filled with the idea that cheap 
electricity for all lighting purposes 
could be sent all over London if the 
Central Power Station made current at 
io,ooo volts. Objectors pointed out 
that no cables could support such a 
high voltage. De Ferranti replied by 
making cables that could. 

Then the current flowed, the lamps 
were lit, and with them an electric light 
which afterwards shone in every city of 
the world. 

Many honours came to him, for 
electric lighting and transmission were 
only a step in his career. Twice he was 
President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers; and Liverpool, where he 
was born, and University College, 
London, where he first learned his 
electricity, are both proud of him. 

It is said that one of his devices must 
have saved hundreds of lives and has 
certainly been a means of safeguarding 
life in electrical works. 

The National Library of Wales has 
come of age. 

Derby has sold its war tank as scrap 
iron for eight pounds. 

. The figures beneath our recent picture 
of Joan Peebles jumping should have 
read 4 feet 7 inches. 

London's Books 

There are now between 14 and 15 
million books in London libraries. 


THE CRY ON THE 
MICROPHONE 

A good story is told of a big store in 
the South of England which recently 
installed a Public Address Equipment 
for relaying music and announcements 
throughout the building. 

The management have* discovered 
that the installation has an unsuspected 
use. One day a lost child was tempor¬ 
arily placed in the manager’s office 
pending a claim by a harassed mother. 
It happened that the microphone, 
which was installed in this office for 
announcing, had been left open. The 
child was crying and calling for its 
mother, and the cry was picked up by 
the microphone and transmitted before 
the switch could be closed. 

In another part of the store a surprised 
mother recognised her infant’s cries 
coming over the loud-speaker, and, after 
she had recovered her composure, took 
hasty steps to claim her little one. 

The store now makes regular use of 
its Philips Radio installation for broad¬ 
casting S O Ss concerning lost children, 
but we are not told whether they also 
•broadcast the infant’s- call sign for 
identification purposes 


THE ELECTRIC SCHOOL 

A remarkable school has been opened 
at Logie, in which all kinds of appli¬ 
ances for the training of boys and girls 
are driven by electricity. 

There is a laundry for the girls, fitted 
with 20 electric washtubs and 20 
electric irons. There is a large number 
of sewing machines driven by electric 
motors and electric cooking stoves for 
girls to learn to cook by electricity. 

The boys have an engineering shop 
and a smithy. Everything is driven by 
electricity, even the brazing hearth for 
teaching boys to weld. Needless to say 
there is a stage and an electrically- 
driven kinematograpb. 


CORN AT GENEVA 
The League’s Step to Help 
the Farmer 

By Our League Correspondent 

" The first meeting of agricultural 
experts at Geneva has been very satis-, 
factory and an excellent beginning of the 
new work undertaken by the League 
of Nations has been made.” 

So said the President of the League’s 
Economic Committee. 

In a country like England it is 
particularly interesting to know what 
these experts had to say. Some declared 
that it is most important that each 
country shall produce as far as possible 


The Fleets of the World 

The fleets of the Five Powers at the 
Naval Conference are now as in this table. 

British Empire. Battleships 16; 
battle cruisers 4; cruisers 54 ; sub¬ 
marines 53. 

America. Battleships 18 ; cruisers 
14 ; submarines 122. 

France. Battleships 9; cruisers 
17; submarines 52. 

Japan. Battleships 6; cruisers37; 
battle cruisers 4; submarines 64. 

Italy. Battleships 4 ; cruisers 13 ; 
submarines 43. 


the corn it needs for home consumption. 
Some were in favour of State inter¬ 
vention in the form of a wheat monopoly, 
one recommending that such interven¬ 
tion should come from the League 
instead of from Governments. One sug¬ 
gestion was that wheat growers, who 
know the markets, should consider 
whether it is not to their interests to, 
.sow other crops; another was the possi¬ 
bility of increasing the consumption of 
wheat in certain countries; and another 
was increasing cooperation between 
producers. 

Out of manyminds comes wisdom, and 
everyone will wish success to this new 
branch of League work. 


goodwill Among men 

Putting it Into Practice 

A reader of the C.N. sends us a recent 
experience in Germany which has a 
bearing on the important question of 
friendliness and goodwill between 
Germany and Britain. 

' Last summer he took his motor-boat 
to Germany for the first time since the 
war, wondering naturally what kind of 
reception he would meet with. 

He crossed from Holland to Emden, 
but the first German town he' really 
stayed at was Oldenburg. The yacht 
harbour is right in the middle of the 
town, It was reached early one Sunday 
morning. As the English motor-boat 
was making fast to the landing-stage 
an eleven-year-old German boy, who 
had first climbed over a barbed wire 
fence, came aboard, and, speaking in 
English, said he had seen the English 
flag coming up the river and felt he must 
come and welcome them. 

Our correspondent wonders how many 
English boys would recognise the 
.German flag on a boat coming up an 
English river and be able to greet its 
owner in German^ 

Later in the day the German boy 
brought a party of his friends, both boys 
and girls, to visit the boat, and they were 
taken for a trip on the river. English, 
says our correspondent, is now the next 
language to German taught in German 
schools, and 13 or 14 of the boys who 
came to greet the English travellers had 
“ quite a good idea of our language.” 

Here we have a glimpse of the spon¬ 
taneous coming together of nations 
sundered by the bitter folly of war. 
Naturally the British and Germans 
should be the best of friends spon¬ 
taneously, as with these German boys. 


England Please Copy 

A traveller home from Hawaii says 
that he has not seen one advertisement 
hoarding there, such hoardings having 
been forbidden by law in Hawaii, thanks 
to the crusade of the women members of 
the Outdoor Circle. 


c 
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The Stain on the War 
Memorial 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Coal Sack and the Dustbin 


Peter Pan s Orange 


Por reasons which appear to 
1 us sufficiently grave we 
take the unusual course this 
week of addressing this column 
to that wide public of grown-up 
readers of the C.N. who have great 
influence in the nation—mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, ministers of 
religion, teachers and educators, 
writers and speakers. 

It has been one of the most 
earnest desires of the C.N. since 
its foundation that the literature 
reaching the homes of our people 
should be pure, and we have done 
what we could to spread a sweet 
and clean view of life about the 
world. 

But there has lately grown up 
a fashion in uncleanness. Pub¬ 
lishers hitherto thought to be 
beyond reproach have made the 
war the excuse for issuing filthy 
books. The sacred cause of 
Peace has been betrayed and 
dragged through the ' mire, for 
it is the desire of the world for 
peace that is exploited by these 
writers. We have said before 
that the cause of Peace can do 
without these books. We do 
not need to be dragged again 
through the filth of war to know 
how bad it is. Nobody is de¬ 
ceived by the excuse made by 
certain writers and publishers for 
the parading of uncleanness. 

We agree with those words of 
one of the founders of Toe II who 
speaks of what he knows when he 
warns us of what is . happening 
to the mind of Youth : 

The deliberate and dignified re¬ 
ticence with which men fought and 
suffered and died in the Great War 
has been betrayed by publishers 
(says the Rev, P. B. Clayton). People 
have been confronted with a series of 
vulgarities and obscenities which has 
changed their outlook toward an.action 
they had regarded as true nobility. 
The schools are especially liable 
to become objects of this curiously 
perverted form of peace propaganda. 

The stain must be taken off the 
War Memorial, which, for many boys, 
is now a thing at which they cannot 
look without thinking of one of these 
pestilential books that have come into 
their hands. The one historical ideal 
of their lives has been smirched. 


w* congratulate our friend The 
Spectator on its campaign 
against the London dustbin. When¬ 
ever we see it wc wonder that London 
is so healthy. 

The other night the rubbish that is 
always lying about near Victoria 
Square Was scattered across the pave¬ 
ment by cats and dogs. The writer 
saw it there at nine o'clock the next 
morning. He walked through Pall 
Mall with the pavements in possession 
of men delivering coal. He arrived 
in Fleet Street with coaling still going 
on, and coal strewn half across the 
pavement. 

We do not know who is responsible, 
but any city should be ashamed of 
scenes like these at breakfast time. 

© 

Who Would Not Be in England? 
'yms is the time of year when 
Daddy can spare few kind 
thoughts for the Tax Collector, though 
as a class the collectors are sympa¬ 
thetic men who grieve to take our 
money from us even for our own good. 

But how much better Daddy and 
ourselves are than the tribesmen of 
the Atlas Mountains, where, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, who has 
been travelling there, a village is to 
be found in which the sturdy moun- 
, taineers have had half their teeth 
knocked out for delaying payment of 
; their income-tax I 

That has not happened in England 
since the days of. bad King John, 
when, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
who tells the tale in Ivanhoe, the ex¬ 
traction of teeth was the preliminary 
to drawing money out of (he Jcxvs. 

Missing From the Stamp Book 

w are not among those who be¬ 
little the Post Office, for we 
are far more conscious of its virtues 
than its faults. 

But is it not an extraordinary thing 
that in its little stamp books it has 
room to advertise all sorts of things 
that ought to be advertised (and, in 
our opinion, some Things that ought 
not), but has no room to tell us the 
Cost of parcel post to the Empire ? 

Would hot the Post Office be wiser 


From a Correspondent 

Qn my way to a lecture on Education 
the other day, wondering very 
much about its future and contrasting 
mentally the different schools of 
thought at work in the teaching pro¬ 
fession, I stumbled by mistake against 
a cavalcade of children going to the 
park for their afternoon outing. 

One little girl in brown, fair and 
pretty and perhaps six, was, saying 
impressively to a small sister : 

Pnie darling , there is a hahy orange 
called a tangerine . They never grow 
up t they always remain tiny. 

I hurried on, encouraged, feeling 
that the cause of education in England 
flourishes, after all! 

0 

Tip-Cat 

'J’here has been an earthquake on 
Deception Island. The solid earth 
was a deception. > , 

0 

Government departments arc insisting 
on economy in the way of stationery. 
Chiefly a matter of form. 

□ 

Whenever you see a poet, Mr. Lynd 
finds, you usually discover money 
somewhere in 
the offing. 
Worst of 
having holes 
in the pocket. 
□ 

A. contem¬ 
porary 
asks IIow to 
Make a Party 
Go? Fry 
singing to it. 
El - 

Jt is a great 
a d v a n - 
tage, we are 
told, to have 
come of good stock. People who have 
not, always want to start stock-taking. 
0 

giGNOR Mussolini has never known a 
really practical woman. But of 
course he docs not know everybody. 

□ 

]\Jr. Churchill says he does not 
pretend to be good at figures. 
His enemies say lie docs not count. 

0 

JhiE plough, wc are told, is mightier 
than the pen. Than the sheep- 
pen, anyhow. 

0 

T'iie man of fifty has usually come to 



It is a terrible thing that 
the ideals of Youth should be 
smirched ; it is an evil thing 
that the cause of Peace should be 
associated in the public mind 
with filth ; and hundreds of 
thousands of readers of this 
paper will agree with, Mr. Clay ton. 
We beg them to use their influence 
by seeing that this river of un¬ 
cleanness now flowing through the 
land shall not be allowed to run 
through our libraries, supported 
by the rates. We do not want filth 
put on the rates in England . 

We deal with this matter on 
another page and commend it to 
the attention of grown-up readers 
everywhere. 


to advertise its own business first 
and other people's last ? 

. © 

The Unknown Friend 

W E have often happily pondered 
the lot of the village police¬ 
man. Good it is to have so little crime 
in our hamlets. 

There comes in one of the best 
selling books of the moment a pleasant 
little glimpse of the honesty of Islip, 
a, place not far from Oxford. Once by 
mistake, says the writer, he left his 
bicycle at the station for two days, 
and when he recovered it, not only 
were both lamps, the pump, and the 
repair outfit still in place, but an 
anonymous friend had even cleaned it! 


terms with the world. But does 
not often succeed in collecting the 
money. 

. ® 

Keeping His Head 

Qne American paper called me the 
Lord Bishop of England, and a 
Southern speaker introduced me as 
the Lord Mayor of Winchester; but 
these things did not turn my head. 

Bishop of Winchester 
. © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
Qiiildren under .14. are now forbid¬ 
den to attend bullfights in Spain. 

J^ast. year, was the best year in the 
history of the National Trust. 


Charles Mackay’s Ifs 

|n a recent issue of the C.N. we 
quoted the stirring If poem 
by Charles Mackay which we suggest¬ 
ed may have been the inspiration of 
the fine poem by Mr. Kipling which 
has been quoted probably more than 
any other Kipling poem. A Lancashire 
correspondent calls our attention to 
another If poem by Charles Mackay, 

If thou art a Christian in deed and thought, 
Living all days in the light of Heaven, 

And not one only out of seven, 

Sharing thy wealth with the suffering poor, 
Helping all sorrow that hope can cure, 

Making religion a truth in the heart, 

And not a cloak to be worn in the mart, 

Or in high cathedrals and chapels and fanes 
Where priests are traders and count the gains, 
All God's angels will say Well done, 

Whenever thy mortal race is run. 

White and forgiven, 

Thou’it enter Heaven, 

And pass unchallenged the Golden Gate 
Where.welcoming spirits watch and wait 
To hail thy coming with sweet accord 
To the Holy City of God the Lord. 

If Peace is thy prompter, Love is thy guide, 
And white-robed Charity walks by thy side, 

If thou tellest the truth without oath to bind 
Doing thy duty to all mankind, 

Raising the lowly, cheering the sad, 

Finding some goodness e’en in the bad, 

And owning with sadness, if badness there be, 
There might have been badness in thine and 
in thee, . *• 

I f Conscience the warder that keepcst thee whole 
Had uttered no voice to thy slumbering soul, 
All God’s angels will say Well done, 
Whenever thy mortal race is run. 

If thou art humble and wilt not.scorn, 
However wretched, a brother, forlorn, 

If thy purse is open to misery’s call, 

And the Lord thou lovest is God of alb 
Whatever their colour, clime, or creed, 

Blood of thy blood, in their sorest need, 

If every cause that is good and true, 

And needs assistance to dare and do, 

Thou helpest on through good and ill, 

With trust in Heaven and God’s goodwill, 
All God’s angels will say Well done, 
Whenever thy mortal race is run. 

Though it may be that these verses 
do not fulfil all the requirements of a 
finished literary style the spirit that 
breathes through them is sound, both 
in its religion and its humanity, in 
keeping with that noble personality 
and work of Charles Mackay which . 
should remain in lasting remembrance. 

. Our correspondent reminds us that 
Charles Mackay, acting in the spirit of 
these lines, adopted a wee girl waif 
only three months old and brought 
her up as one of his family. So closely 
was she surrounded by those whose 
lives were spent in writing that she' 
could not but live to write ; and she 
became known, as Marie Corelli, 
admired by hundreds of thousands 
of readers. Her gratitude was shown 
by her boundless devotion to Mackay’s 
own son when she was successful and 
he was not. She did her best even to 
obtain for him the Poet Laureatesliip, 
and though she failed in this she 
became the burden-bearer of the 
family in which she was brought up, 
but into which she was not born. 

© 

The Thankful Mind 

0 Lord, in sickness and in health, ", 
To every lot resigned, 

Grant me, before all worldly wealth, 
A meek and thankful mind. 

W. L. Bowles' 
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A Mystery of Prices 


O nce more the National Farmers 
Union, at its annual gathering, 
has drawn attention to the ruinous prices 
which are being offered by dealers for 
the crops upon whose production heavy 
sums of money have been expended. 

Agriculture cannot be carried on at a 
loss, and its decline is serious for the 
nation, for bad prices in the country 
mean loss of employment and the 
forcing of more and more people into 
the towns, where unemployment is 
already grave enough. But when towns¬ 
people hear of the prices offered to 
farmers for their produce they rub tlicir 
eyes in astonishment and ask Who gets 
the profits ? 

The prices offered for wheat in our 
own home markets are so low, the 
farmers say, that they lose; yet while 
this is happening our bakers state that 
the price of flour has risen sufficiently to 
justify them in raising the cost of bread. 


Accordingly, the price of the loaf has 
again been raised. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has been 
broadcasting appeals to the nation to 
use bread, cakes, and pastry made 
entirely of home-grown wheat, it ought 
to be possible for us to do so after the 
wonderful ripening sunshine we had last 
year, yet bread is dear while British 
wheat remains unable to find a satisfac¬ 
tory market. 

There is a still greater mystery re¬ 
specting potatoes. Thousands of tons of 
potatoes arc rotting in the country 
simply because the prices offered arc so 
low. Surely, then, potatoes should be 
cheap in the markets and the shops. 

At the. time of writing the price of 
potatoes in London is roughly twopence 
a pound. If the growers could average 
a ton (well under a halfpenny a 
pound) they would feel rich . beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR A CRANE TO DO 



At Tilbury Docks the other day it was found necessary to move a 65-ton crane from one quay 
to another, so its big brother, a giant capable of lifting 150 tons, was called in to help. 


THE DEAN, THE PUBLIC, 
AND THE SACRISTY 

A STORY WITH A HAPPY 
ENDING 

The Great Place Westminster 
Abbey Has in Our Lives 

DOING THE RIGHT THING 

Westminster Abbey is to have its 
Sacristy. It seems as if the story is to 
have the happiest possible ending. 

It is a long, long story, for it goes back 
so far that there arc. few traces of its 
beginning. What wc know is that there 
was once upon a time a Sacristy along 
the front of the north wall where the 
fine line of buttresses now rises from a 
lovely piece of turf. That Sacristy has 
disappeared, and it has been found that 
the Abbey needs another. 

The Abbey in Our Lives 

The C.N. has a little apology to make 
to the Dean and, Chapter of West¬ 
minster for being a little angry at the 
suggestion that a Sacristy should be 
built where it would hide Henry , the 
Seventh's Chapel from the North Door. 
We spoke perhaps too lightly of the 
need tor doing anything. It has been 
pointed out to us, to our entire satis¬ 
faction, that the need for a Sacristy does 
exist, and that its absence is more than 
an inconvenience to the Abbey; it is 
something of a humiliation. 

“ For the Abbey has been of late years, 
especially during the war and since the 
war, winning a new place in our affec¬ 
tions. It has become in very truth our 
national shrine. It is not possible to be 
within those sacred walls without a 
feeling of pride that we are part of a 
famous past. We are a part of all that 
has been England, and we come to 
dedicate all that is noblest in ourselves 
to all that is best in our country. 

The Abbey and Its Needs 

Have we not all felt this more and 
more in these fifteen years ? And is it 
not clear to us all that it is hard on the 
Abbey to be cramped for space and 
convenience on all those solemn occa¬ 
sions when the nation calls upon it for 
some great event ? The Abbey has its 
treasures, and it has no other place to 
keep them in. It lias all 'the human 
needs of a great institution, and all the 
equipments for great ceremonies, and 
has no accommodation worthy of these 
things. The Abbey, in a word, is poorly 
equipped compared with nearly all our 
great cathedrals. 

And so it was that the Dean and 
Chapter looked about to find a Sacristy, 
and examined something like a dozen 
schemes. We believe the Dean thought 
of his dining-room ; lie certainly thought 
of his garden. They thought of upstairs 
and downstairs and in J crusalem Cham¬ 
ber, and in the end it seemed to them 
that the best thing was • to build * a 
Sacristy on the cast side of the North 
Door. They put up a model for us all to 
sec, and it is this model that has added 
a new chapter to the story and given it 
such a happy ending. 

The Solution 

For, though we did not like the model 
where it was, and though thousands of 
other people did not like it where it was, 
it served the purpose of interesting all 
of us in the Dean and Chapter’s problem, 
and it was like the Dean to say to the 
nation that, in view of so much criticism, 
he would appoint a committee to think 
it all out again. The committee has 
thought it all out, and it has made a 
new proposal. 

It has. found a door in Poets Corner 
where there is an unsightly hoarding with 
a useful space behind. Pull down the 
ugly hoarding, enclose the useful space, 
cut a passage into the crypt of the 
Chapter House below, and there we have 
the Sacristy, with just enough room. 

Nothing could be better. Not once 
nor twice, but many times, in beautiful 


Continued fcorn the previous column 
England’s story, a problem has been 
solved by removing something ugly, and 
nobody will miss the hoarding and 
everybody will like the Sacristy. It is 
fair to the Dean and Chapter to say 
that this was the place they thought of 
first, and that they abandoned it with 
great regret for want of room. What 
makes it possible now is the suggestion 
of steps leading down into the crypt of 
the Chapter House; and it is very much 
hoped that at last all will be well. 

The decision must rest with the Dean 
and Chapter, for we believe that the 
King and the Dean are the only masters 
of the Abbey, and that even Parliament 
has no right of interference; but the 
Abbey has no better friend than Dr. 
Foxley Noi*ris, and wc may all hope 


that his long anxiety for the proper 
equipment of the Abbey will be crowned 
with success. 

So wc shall all have what we want. 
The long impressive view of the north 
wall of the Abbey, stretching, from the 
towers of Christopher Wren to the 
Chapel of Henry the Seventh, will 
remain unbroken, one of the finest 
things that , London has to show. The 
Dean" and Chapter will have room for 
their treasures and accommodation for 
their pageantry and ceremonials. The 
crypt of the Chapter House will be 
opened up and brought back into the 
everyday life of the Abbey. Nothing 
could be better ; a story indeed with a 
happy ending, showing that at any rate 
Old England has not lost the genius of 
doing the right thing in the right way. 


ONE GREAT 
AUSTRALIA 

OR SIX LITTLE ONES 
The Continent ot Many Capitals 
and Few People 

FACING A PROBLEM 

Australia is a Commonwealth in name, 
but will make more progress toward a 
common weal when its States are less 
like separate faggots in a bundle. 

To bind the States together in one 
bundle, so that Australia might be 
administered and governed as a whole, 
has long been the policy Of the Australian 
Labour Party, and the question has now 
come to the front once more. 

The Australian Labour Party is the 
equivalent of the British Labour Party 
with the addition of what would once 
have been called the Radical Party. 
The Opposition consists mainly of what 
is called the Country Party, largely 
landowning, and the Nationalist Party. 

Thirteen Parliaments 

The opposition to the Labour Party's 
ideal of unifying Australia comes lejss 
from the Country Party than from the 
Nationalists. That may be because the 
solidly based old Country Party has 
had time to perceive the anomalies of 
the way in which Australia is now 
governed and administered. 

The estimated population of Australia 
is about 6,250,000, spread over three 
million square miles. 

There arc 13 Parliaments to look af ter. 
the six and a quarter millions, which 
works out to a Parliament for every 
half million. There are seven State 
capitals (Perth, Adelaide, Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne, Brisbane, Hobart, and Port 
Darwin), and Alice Springs in the 
Northern Territory also has a claim. 
There arc six Governors and two 
Government Residents. 

Ruinous Extravagance 

This remarkable opulence in governors 
and capitals is almost equalled by the 
diversity of railway gauges in Australia, 
of which there are five ranging from 
2 feet to 5 feet 3 inches. The expense 
arid inconvenience of maintaining so 
many railway gauges is perhaps not 
more striking than that of maintaining 
So many governors and so many State 
Administrations. 

It is ruinously extravagant on the 
face of things, ’but the remedy or the 
prospects of economising are not so 
easy to see. 

State pride and State feeling are very 
real things. New South Wales is in¬ 
clined to rate Victoria as superior, and 
both appear to regard Western Australia 
as provincial and Queensland as rustic. 
The States are like the colleges of a 
university. They prefer their own 
university to any other, but they think 
of themselves as more important than 
the university. Who can imagine a 
New South Wales cornstalk believing 
that Canberra, the Federal Capital, is as 
important as Sydney ? 

Looking to the Future 

Some idea of the State feelings may 
be gathered from an incident just before 
the war. The Macquarie manuscripts, 
gathered by Governor Macquarie in the 
early days of New South Wales, were 
for sale. The Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment wanted to buy them for Australia, 
but they, were outbidden by New South 
Wales, who secured them for Sydney. 

Australia is a land of vast distances. 
Some day she must be populated as the 
United States is populated, and the 
American States with a Federal Govern¬ 
ment are still very jealous of their 
individuality. So it is, and may be for 
many years to come, with the Australian 
States. But if ever Australia is to be¬ 
come, a nation, with, an Australian 
national feeling, .the States must com* 
bine to give their Federal Constitution 
and Parliament something more than 
an empty name. 
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Great achievement 
OF PEACE 

Ten Years of Great Roads 

One of the greatest British achieve¬ 
ments since the end of the war has 
been the making of new roads. More 
than 2000 miles of highways have been 
added , to the country in ten years. 

The length of our British roads is now 
practically 180,000 miles, an average 
of a little over two miles of road to 
each square mile of territory. Put in 
another way we may say that there is 
a mile of highway for every 250 people 
in the country. 

Experiments are still going on in the 
National Physical Laboratory to deter¬ 
mine certain factors in the design and 
construction of concrete roads, the 
conditions which cause skidding, and the 
wear and tear of highways by the wheels 
of vehicles. . ; 


MORE AND MORE ACCIDENTS 

Accidents kill 40 people every day and 
injure over 3000 ; and the number of 
street accidents increases at the rate 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 a year. 

A great number of these fatalities 
are preventable. Conditions of modern 
life make it necessary that the public 
should be educated to avoid them. 

The Safety First Association is con¬ 
centrating its energies each month 
against some particular main risk, and 
now issues, in addition to its admirable 
quarterly Safety First, a pocket maga¬ 
zine, On Guard. The association is 
planning a National Safety Week for 
next May. , ' 


WEEK-END PROHIBITION 

A proposal is being drawn up in 
Hungary for Prohibition of alcohol 
during week-ends. 

It is suggested that all restaurants, 
inns, and bars shall be closed from 
noon on Saturday until Monday morn¬ 
ing, and that no alcohol shall be sold 
anywhere during that time. The Pro¬ 
hibition would afterwards be extended 
to all public holidays. 

A Government Bill is now being 
prepared, but it is expected that there 
will be strong opposition. 


THE LITTER-BOX 

One of the things badly needed all 
over tlie countryside is a tidy litter-box. 

We have been especially glad to see 
one of these, with a self-closing top, 
into which litter can easily be put. 
Having received the litter, the lid closes 
itself, and stands unobtrusively and 
neatly as a contributor to a clean and 
tidy country lane. The very presence 
of this Evvatydi is an invitation to use 
it, and it is suitable not only for streets 
but for buildings, schools, and pleasure 
grounds. It has the great advantage 
•Df being fireproof. 


THE ELECTRIC SHIP 

The new Canadian Pacific liner, 
Empress of Japan, is full of electric 
appliances. 

There is wireless telegraphy, with a 
wireless direction finder, . electric ap¬ 
paratus for submarine signalling, and a 
gyroscopic compass ; an electric gramo¬ 
phone repeater, and an electric kinema. 

All the food is cooked on electric 
stoves, and electric punkahs will fan 
the passengers in hot climates. 


MORE POWER FROM THE SEA 

An invention for getting power from 
the sea is being tried at Lurline Bay in 
Australia. 

The waves run in and out of a channel 
cut through the rocks and cause floats 
to bob up and down. . The floats in 
turn work water pumps which force the 
water into high tanks. From these 
tanks the water is led into turbines,' 
which drive dynamos and generate power. 


HAPPY PRETORIA 

Getting Rid of Its 
Problems 

South Africa is laughing just now at 
Pretoria because its active municipality 
has settled all its problems and has not 
a single controversy left. 

; The water question, almost as old as 
the town itself; the site for the new 
Town Hall; the scare lest the Jacaranda 
trees should become a nuisance, with 
every other bone of contention, has 
been polished bare, and, nothing is left 
to settle.. Has a town ever before been in 
such a dilemma? 

East London also has something to its 
credit. This, however; is not due to the 
City Fathers. 

A fire broke out in the bush fringing 
the Glamorgan convict station, close to 
the site occupied by oil companies. 
There are no water mains near, and the 
local fire brigade was unable to'cope 
with the danger. 

It was the superintendent of the 
convict station who was the man of the 
moment. Promptly he paraded a band 
of his convicts, armed them with sacks, 
rushed them to the scene, and after an 
hour's hard work they beat out the fire 
threatening the oil tanks. Not one of the 
men took advantage of the dangerous 
emergency to attempt to escape . 


GOOD-BYE TO OLD ENGINES 

Six years have now elapsed since 
Parliament took the 120 British railway 
companies and grouped them in four 
big systems. 

The grouping has been a great advan¬ 
tage in railway working, for it lias 
brought about the use of standard 
appliances and the reduction of wasteful 
types of engines and apparatus. 

The number of types of locomotives 
has been greatly reduced, and this 
means that we get more effective 
engines for a smaller expenditure. The 
drivers and firemen can easily become 
familiar with the few types now adopted, 
while in repair work there is a great 
saving through the use of standard parts. 


THE BIGGEST GASOMETER 
IN ENGLAND 

One of the greatest gas containers 
(gasometers, as we wrongly call them) 
is that at Southall in Middlesex. It 
stands 300 feet high, and is the highest 
in .England, or, if we except one or two 
in Germany, the highest in Europe. 

This enormous structure is now to be 
used for guiding aircraft by night, a 
practice that has long been followed in 
America but has not hitherto been 
adopted in this country. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

There were 9400 books published in 
Great Britain Jast year, including 1658 
novels. 

About 600,000 people have been added 
to Greater London’s population in the 
last three years. 

Millions of Trees 

The State Forestry Department of 
New York State planted 25 million 
trees last year. 1 

Spoiling the Rivers 

An investigation has been made of 
81, English rivers, and it is found that 
66 are polluted. 

An Accident Every Week 

Two streets in Salford had an accident 
every week last year, with somebody 
injured every time. 

Air Survey of Rhodesia 

An air survey of 63,000 square miles 
of Northern Rhodesia is to be carried 
out in April by the Aircraft Operating 
Company. -?*. • , ' 

Guns in the Park 

The Parks Committee at Hartford 
has been anxious to remove the war 
guns from the park, but owing to the 
objection of the British Legion they have 
been merely moved to another position. 


The Golden 
Dustman 

‘ What to Do With 
Rubbish 

Dolly’s golden hair is not so extrava¬ 
gant as it looks. It is an economy. 

Golden hair, flaxen locks, raven 
tresses, all come from a waste product. 
They arc manufactured from the waste 
“ tops ” from Pease’s wool mill at 
Darlington, The wool, instead of being 
swept away, is carded afresh and goes 
all over the world to make millions of. 
dolls and win admiration, for them in 
countless nurseries. 

The idea was due to an old gentleman 
from Bradford who began a long time 
ago to come to Darlington and mysteri¬ 
ously buy the waste of the wool mill. 
It was understood that he converted 
some of it . into those handsome false 
beards that Father Christmas wears at 
the Santa Claus season. 

But it soon leaked out that the 
venerable visitor was making not only 
false beards, but genuine tresses for the 
doll world (which has not yet taken 
seriously to bobbing) and had invented 
a new way of dealing with rubbish. 

If not a descendant of Santa Claus 
the old gentleman must be something 
like Mr. Boffin, the Golden Dustman. 


WHAT IS RAILWAY CREEP? 

When a railway train moves us for¬ 
ward on the line it also moves tlic rails 
forward. It is what the railway engineer 
calls tl creep.** 

The rails, as we all know, sit in shaped 
pieces of steel which are very properly 
called chairs, bolted down to the sleepers. 
The rajl is fixed firmly in these chairs by 
keys or wedges, which are driven in 
tightly between the chairs and the-sides 
of the rails, so that the rail is gripped. • 

The constant movement of the trains 
and the shrinking of the wooden keys 
nevertheless drive the rail forward. 
There is much less creep if steel wedges 
are used, but these are more costly. . It 
is certainly cheaper, however, to use 
them in situations where creep is most 
likely to occur, as in going downhill or 
on sharp curves. 


ISLAND SANCTUARIES 

Several islands along the coast of 
New Zealand have been set aside as 
sanctuaries, for the native birds which 
are becoming scaixe on the mainland. 

One of these is Little Barrier Island, 
a steep, wooded islet about 50 miles 
from Auckland, Ships of all kinds 
pass within a few miles of it on their 
way to and from Auckland, but no. one 
is allowed to land without permission 
of the Government, and except for the 
caretaker, who keeps watch for possible 
maurauders, there are no human beings; 
on the island. 

Near Wellington is Kapiti Island, big: 
and hilly, once the stronghold of Maori 
chiefs; it is now the equally well- 
defended citadel of the native birds. 

O11 these two wooded islands the birds ; 
are monarchs of all they survey. 


BEES AND BOOKS 

Bees have a library all their own in ; 
London. It is the Cowan Memorial 
Library, housed at the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Whitehall. 

It was collected by Dr. William 
Thomas Cowan, who in his 86 years 
learned all that was to be known about, 
the bee, w,rote copiously and learnedly 
about the bee, and bought all the books 
about bees that lie could afford. 

Dr. Thomas Cowan was one of the 
bec-lovers and a great man among bee¬ 
keepers. Over 1800 volumes and many 
pamphlets and papers arc in the library. 

His friends of the British Bee¬ 
keepers Association, which he founded; 
have bought them as a memorial to 
him, and any lover of bees can now 
consult them in Whitehall. ' 


TOO MUCH OF A 
Good Thing 

What Not to Put in 
the Slot Machine 

One thing the automatic machine 
cannot supply, however many pennies 
are put in the slot, and that is advice. 

That is a good reason for not listening 
to the suggestion that the automatic 
machine should sell cheap drugs. 

- For these it is best that the customer 
should go to the chemist round the 
corner, even though he may not be 
easy to find. He will, at any rate, ask 
the customer why he wants the drug, 
and if that customer is very young he 
will most likely put him off. 

The automatic machine turns away 
nobody who has enough pennies.: It 
will give them cigarettes as gaily as it 
tries their weight. : We" are glad to take 
tickets from it, but, quite apart from 
its want of discrimination in furnishing 
drugs; it would serve an ill purpose in 
supplying them at all. 

Too ‘ many. people take these drugs, 
harmless in themselves, but injurious 
when they are taken as a habit, The 
easier it is to get them the more will 
be taken. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE 
FORGER 

The trial in Berlin of two Georgian 
refugees and seven Germans, charged, 
with the forgery of quantities of Russian 
bank notes, is a fresh proof of the fact 
that this crime, like so many others, 
can only be effectively suppressed if 
countries combine against it. 

To this end, on the initiative of the 
French Government, the League of 
Nations held a conference in Geneva 
last’ year. Thirty-five States, were re¬ 
presented and the Convention which 
was adopted should make it more 
difficult for forgers to escape detection. 
It lays down rules for the prosecution 
and punishment of these criminals, 
whether their acts are directed against 
domestic or a foreign currency, and for 
the cooperation of the activities of 
police authorities. The Convention is 
not yet in force, but it has been signed 
by Britain and by 29 other State:*. 


BRAVE GRANNIE 

* From Sydney*comes the story of how 
a brave grandmother of 73 saved two 
little boys from a poisonous snake. 

Mrs. A. Snowdon came out of her 
daughter’s house at Earl wood and 
saw the children at play. Only a foot 
away a snake was poised to strike the 
five-year-old Terry. 

Mrs. Snowdon snatched up a broom 
and struck the snake just in dime to 
prevent it from striking „the child. It 
turned on her venomously, and she 
drew it away from the little ones. 

; A battle followed between the furious 
snake and the old grannie of 73, the one 
armed with poison fangs and the other 
with a broom ; but the old lady wielded 
her broom so well that she got in a fatal 
blow, and the danger was oven 


A CARDBOARD CHURCH 

, On the.boundary of the New Modder 
and Van Ryn Estate, Benoni, about 
twenty miles from Johannesburg, stands 
St. Matthew’s Anglican Church, built 
of beaver board, cardboard, and paper. 

It was brought from JZngland in 
sections twenty-one years ago. Owing 
tothe decreased population it has been 
decided to move as it stands this much- 
used and durable church to the .New 
Modder Mine. 

The new members, who arc waiting 
for their church to come to them, are 
already planning to beautify the new 
site with trees and ferns, 1 and they 
dream of a rose-covcred little church, 
beautiful in every way, nestling among 
their stern mine dumps. 1 . 
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CHARACTERS IN THE MATCHLESS PLAYS OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 



FlorJan In Princess Ida 


Ko~Ko and Katisha In The Mikado 


Princess Ida 


Forty or fifty years alter the Gilbert and Sullivan operas were first produced they are still among the greatest successes of the London theatrical season. For weeks these charming musical- 
plays have been proving their undiminished popularity by drawing crowds to the New Savoy Theatre. On this page we give pictures of characters from some of the best known of the operas,' 
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THE FRONT AND 
THE BACK 

A NEW DANGER IN THE 
HEART OF A CITY 

The Dark Places at the Back 
of the Glittering Kinemas 

BRIXTON’S UGLY PATCH 

Will nothing ever be done to force 
people to make the backs of buildings 
if not so beautiful as the fronts, at any 
rate in keeping with them ? There arc 
few things more distressing, more shame¬ 
ful, than the way huge edifices tower up 
like palaces at the front and factories 
at the back. * 

Take the new Brixton Kinema. It 
has been much talked about as per¬ 
haps the biggest kinema in London. 
Thousands of people know its fine front 
face. But has it ever occurred to any¬ 
one what it must be to live in sight of the 
back of it ? Clearly it could not have 
occurred to the builders. There is 
something more than hideous, there is 
something terrifying, in the sheer ugli¬ 
ness of that cliff of bare bricks. 

Money and Morals 

We know, of course, that the kinema 
hall, an unlighted building in the mass, 
presents a problem entirely different 
from the ordinary structure where 
windows must needs break a line at 
more or less regular intervals ; but the 
bare brick need not be left. It could 
be faced with stone or have long pilas¬ 
ters of stone, a super-imposed simple 
style to relieve the hideousness of the 
• unbroken brick wall. , 

It is not as if the proprietors were 
poor. Kinema halls are extremely good 
property. It is a question less of money 
than of morals. These halls are being 
built by men and companies who are 
anxious to make a building that will 
overawe the passer-by by its grandeur 
and opulence. The front must be 
glorious at all costs. 

All the money goes to the front, all 
the carving, the marbles, the balus¬ 
trades, the arches; must be on show to 
the street, and for the back—an un¬ 
broken brick wall will do there. We 
leave aside the fact that nine out of 
ten of these grandiose fronts are hope¬ 
lessly vulgar. We leave aside the fact 
that architects are missing the chance 
of an epoch, handling weakly a new style 
of building that could be made superb. 
We are simply concerned here with the 
case of the brick back walls. 

In Park Lane 

This kind of thing occurs in thousands 
of cases. We admire a new set of I 
offices, a new hotel, facing the Strand ; 
but we go down a side street and look 
up, and are dismayed at the ugliness 
and cheapness of it all. It is so with the 
immense blocks of flats in Park Lane. 
Look at them from the wonderful roof of 
Self ridge's and they are shameful. We 
remember the false show of the front, 
the povQrty-strickcn look of the back. 

New blocks of flats are rising every¬ 
where, built by proprietors who, like so 
many kinema builders, arc devoid of 
taste and sincerity in art and obey only 
one law— Thou shall make the front of 
a building imposing and grand and the 
bach as cheap as possible. 

Wc have bodies for the preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, societies to 
guard our ancient rights. What about 
the new slums now being prepared for at 
the backs of our glittering kinemas and 
our expensive flats ? Pictures on page 3 


THE HORNBLOWERS 

The Duke of Rutland has been fined 
for blowing his horn in Piccadilly while 
his car was standing. 

A motorist at Fareham was ordered 
to pay the costs of a summons for blow¬ 
ing a horn to call a garage attendant. ■* 


THAT EMPTY TIN 

What To Do With It 

HOW GLASGOW SAVES 
ITS RATES 

Some time ago a lady wrote to a 
newspaper to say that she had filled an 
old well with empty tins and now did 
not know what to do. 

She lived in the country, where there 
was no dustcart to remove such things. 
Must she never again taste the sardine, 
the Bartlett pear, or any other of those 
useful tinned foods which saved her so 
much cookery ? 

Various people sent her suggestions 
for disposing of the tins by heating, 
battering out flat, and burial, but no 
one, while the correspondence raged, 
pointed out that empty tins are valu¬ 
able, and that it was a sad waste to fill 
wells with them. 

Saving the Tin 

Glasgow saves 2000 tons of tins from 
the refuse dump every year and sells 
them to the New London Electron 
Works at East Ham for about 35s. a 
ton. Happy arc the ratepayers of 
Glasgow to have such wise men manag¬ 
ing their affairs 1 

Each ton of tin gives a week's work 
to a man at East Ham, and about 450 
tons arrive every week. By a special 
process the pure tin is removed from 
the other metal which makes up the 
food container, but those which have 
been through a destructor are useless 
because in the great heat tin and steel 
become inextricably combined. 

It is reckoned that in most places 
there are five tons of metal scrap every 
year for every 1000 of the population. 
Marlborough, which is quite a small 
town of about 4000 souls, finds it worth 
while to send a truckload of tins to 
London once a year. 

Rates and rubbish heaps would 'be 
smaller if every town council knew how 
to dispose of its rubbish. 


MAKING ANOTHER 
MISTAKE ? 

The Tunnel Under Kingsway 

Never spoil the ship for a luTporth of tar . 

Old maxim 

Soon the subway tunnel down which 
the trams run from Southampton Row 
to the Thames Embankment will be 
closed. It will not open again till 1931, 

When it is open the trams will not be 
single-decker, but of the regulation size 
and shape. The tunnel is to be deepened 
so that any tram of the service may run 
through it. North and South London 
will be better united than ever before. 

The tunnel which is thus to be 
reconstructed at a cost of much money, 
great inconvenience to traffic, and great 
loss of time, is a monument to the short¬ 
sighted policy which, to save expense, 
made it to fit little one-deck trams only. 

It seems more than probabic that a 
mistake similar in kind, but more 
hampering in scope, is being made 
again by now deepening the tunnel and 
increasing the height without widening it. 

Adequately widened, so that it could 
accommodate vehicles other than trams 
in addition to them, it could be a great 
relief to the congestion of the traffic 
at Waterloo Bridge, where Wellington 
Street is crossed by the Strand, 

Much traffic which now comes down 
Kingsway and Aldwych and is destined 
for South London by way of Waterloo 
Bridge could reach the Embankment 
and go round 1 by Westminster or 
Blackfriars. Many vehicles would take 
that way because it would save time for 
themselves—and others. 


ONE MORE GOOD 
THING 

The Miner and His Lost 
Garden 

100,000 COME BACK 

One more good thing has been done 
to put right a wrong of the war. 

In some districts of England and 
Wales the little allotments which waned 
after the war arc coming back again. 

These districts are the coal-mining 
areas of England and Wales, where 
allotments would do much good because 
they would add something to the family 
budget. The miner’s families need help, 
and the miners themselves want the 
encouragement which these little plots 
of land give to a man. 

The Society of Friends, proudly 
justifying its name by the help which 
it has given to the miners, has been the 
chief agent in bringing the allotments 
back into cultivation. 

All over the country such plots had 
become derelict because men could not 
afford the rent for them or the seeds to 
plant them. The Society of Friends has 
helped to bring back 100,000 of them. 

During the war the allotments were a 
symbol of the hope and patience and 
industry of Britain. It is a pity they 
should ever disappear/ 


ON THE MAKING OF BOOKS 

The Craftsmanship of Books. By J. Howard 
Whitehouse. (Allen and Unwin.) 

All C.N. readers know that the 
Headmaster of Bembridge School in the 
Isle of Wight is^ a lover of beautiful 
places and beautiful things. We have 
many times had the pleasure of referring 
to his delightful school and all the work 
that goes on there. 

Now Mr. Whitehouse has written a 
little book about books which is perhaps 
the only book of its kind that has been 
written. It is a little volume of 48 pages, 
with 24 notes about various aspects of 
books that must often have occurred to 
all book lovers, and especially to all 
librarians. 

The notes deal with such points as 
good and bad type, the size of a page, 
the monotony or variety of headings, 
the ridiculous habit of issuing pages un¬ 
cut, the unpardonable fault of a bad 
index, the slovenliness of some book 
reviews, the arrangement of anthologies, 
and _ so on. Those who arc interested in 
such things will like this little volume. 

Especially do we recommend to 
publishers everywhere one suggestion of 
Mr. Whitehouse. At the end of his book 
he prints a slip which librarians can 
detach for pasting in their catalogues, 
saving themselves the trouble of pre¬ 
paring their own label. Every librarian 
will be grateful for this idea, and if it 
were practicable for all library copies 
to contain these slips it would be a great 
blessing to librarians. , „ 

THE GOOD PEOPLE 

This was in our country letter-box this 
week, and we pass it on. 

A good gardener has in his garden in 
winter blooming pink heather, the musk 
hybrid roses, pink Prosperity and white 
Moonlight, Iris stylosa, and the Christ¬ 
mas rose, all out. 

The good housekeeper has in her cup¬ 
board, all ready ior an unexpected 
visitor, a tin of corned beef, a tin of 
grape fruit, and a tin of chocolate 
biscuits. 

The good mother has in the cupboard 
a tiny bottle of hundreds and thousands 
and a picture-book for a child laid low 
by cold or chicken-pox. 

The good cat has at all times a purr in 
readiness. 

The good editor has an unclosing eye 
and nev«r misses the immortal poem 
posted to him any Monday morning 
from Tooting. 


OLD CHARIOT-TRACKS 
IN NORTHUMBERLAND 

Roman Fort for the Nation 

THE ROMANCE OF A HUMBLE 
FARM WAGON 

Perched on a hilltop overlooking wild 
Northumbria is the fort of Housesteads, 
once Borcovicus, one of the finest 
Roman forts on Hadrian’s Wall. 
Mr. J. M. Clayton has lately presented 
it to the National Trust. 

Included in liis splendid gitt are 
three-quarters of a mile of the Wall, 
skirting the edges of precipitous cliffs, 
and one of the castles which marked 
each Roman mile of that great barrier 
between civilisation and the land of 
Piets and Scots. 

Better kinds of thrills than those 
given by detective stories are waiting 
for those who make the pilgrimage to 
Borcovicus. Once a busy and noisy 
town garrisoned by the First: Cohort of 
Tungrians, there was much coming and 
going, the buzz of many languages, and 
the worship of many gods and goddesses. 

• Origin of the Railway Gauge 

Heavy chariots once clattered up and 
down the Via Praetoria leading to the 
eastern gate, a double one, each portal 
having folding doors. The holes in 
which the pivots of the doors moved, 
even the rust left by the hinges, can 
still be seen, and deep grooves show 
where the chariot wheels ran. 

Here wc come to an interesting point. 
The grooves, which are 4 feet 8J inches 
apart, coincide exactly with Roman 
wheel marks at Pompeii, and this is the 
gauge of the English railways . But 
apparently it is no coincidence. Years 
ago the much-disputed question of a 
standard gauge for railways was at last 
settled almost at random. Somebody's 
suggestion of using the measurement 
between the wheels of an ordinary farm 
wagon was adopted. This gauge was 
exactly that of a Roman chariot, and 
for all we know our humble wagons' 
may have a very romantic ancestry, 


OLD CHELSEA 
Records of a London Village 

Chelsea, which, has so many delight¬ 
ful memories, has again been looking 
into the records of its past. 

The Chelsea Society has lately exhi¬ 
bited at the Town Hall fifty water¬ 
colour drawings which it is hoped to 
acquire for the district. Done a cen¬ 
tury ago they are the only records exist¬ 
ing of most of the houses represented. 

As Mr. Reginald Blunt, Chelsea's 
historian, points out, the charm and 
beauty of these old houses cannot fail 
to make a strong appeal. Simple and 
unpretentious, there is dignity in their 
design, and we get a feeling of warm, 
substantial comfort and genteel seclu¬ 
sion as we look at their solid chimneys, 
tiled roofs, and discreet dormers, their 
deep-corniced eaves, their soft brown 
brickwork, their lovely porticoes, their 
pleasant little forecourts and finely- 
wrought gateways. 

In the old days Chelsea had its 
common, and the business of the 
common keeper was to mark 40 cows 
and 20 heifers with two letters in tar, 
and to drive them home at night. 

The pond on the common was the 
happy resort of anglers. It is difficult 
to realise this today, and still more 
amazing to be told that little more than 
a century ago Chelsea offered excellent 
salmon fishing in the Thames, duck 
shooting in its marshes, and snipe in' 
its river meadows. 


Near the Tomb of FI. L. 3. 

The Stevenson Club of Edinburgh is 
maintaining a seat of rest for travellers 
near the tomb of R. L. S. on the hilltop 
in Samoa. 
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WHERE ARE THE 
PLANETS? 

ONLY ONE VISIBLE 

Why Jupiter is Without a 
Rival in the Night Sky 

FOUR BIG MOONS 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

As only one planet, Jupiter, appears 
to be in evidence for observation, one 
wonders where all the rest have gone. 

The fact is they are in that quadrant 
of the heavens occupied by the Sun; 
Venus, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn being 
near him in the early morning. 

Venus now appears very near and 
below the Sun, being only about two- 
and-a-quarter times the Sun's diameter 
away. She will pass below him on 
Thursday, February 6, after which she 
will be to the left of the Sun. 

Actually Venus is far beyond the Sun 
and i Co million miles away from us, but 
she will soon begin to 
approach the Earth 
again and in about six 
weeks' time will be 
visible in the evening 
sky, where she will 
gradually grow 
brighter during the 
spring and summer 
months. 

Mars is some way 
to the right of the 
Sun, about 16 degrees, 
Tiie position of Venus or ^ times the Sun's 

next Thursday , . ■,,, 

apparent width away. 

He also is beginning to reduce the 

distance between 'us, some 225 million 

miles now separating this planet from 

the Earth. 

All through the spring and summer he 
will be an interesting feature of the 
early morning sky as he gradually draws 
closer and becomes brighter ; but it will 
not be till toward the end of the year 
that he will be present in the evening 
sky, when he will accompany Jupiter. 

Mercury, low in the south-east, rises 
only an hour and a quarter before the 
Sun, and so is not likely to be perceptible 
to the naked eye. 

Saturn is the only planet of the 
morning likely to be perceived, as he 
rises about two hours before the Sun. 
He is, however, very low in the south¬ 
east. At present he rises at about 
a quarter to six, but will rise 25 minutes 
earlier each succeeding week, and so 
will soon be prominent before sunrise. 

Saturn will be near the crescent Moon 
on February 23, and quite unmistakable, 
as no bright stars will be in the vicinity. 

As Uranus now sets in the west at 
about 9 pan. he can scarcely bo con¬ 
sidered as visible to the naked eye 
through the denser stratum of the 
atmosphere. 

Jupiter’s Moons 

So Jupiter still remains without rival, 
the “lord of the night sky.” On 
Friday, February 7, the Moon will 
appear not far away to the right of 
him, and by Saturday night she will have 
moved a considerable way to his left. 

All four of Jupiter’s large Galilean 
moons, Io, Europa, Ganymede, and Cal- 
listo, will be ranged in their order 
outward on the left side of the planet's 
sphere, on Friday, February 7. Owing 
to our Moon’s presence telescopic aid 
will be needed to observe this, her 
radiance preventing any of the moons 
being visible even by the aid of power¬ 
ful field-glasses, 

Neptune should, however, be percepti¬ 
ble with them under favourable condi¬ 
tions in a fortnight's time, when our 
Moon is out of the way. G. F. M. 



THE MOTOR BANDIT 


A Life of the week 


HOW TO OUTWIT HIM 

Should Every Garage in the 
Country Be Registered ? 

POLICE POWER OF ENTRY 

A startling suggestion has been made 
by the police. It is that every garage 
in this country, public and private, 
should be registered. 

The greatest challenge to authority 
comes today from bandits who steal 
cars, use. them to commit highway 
robbery with violence or to raid houses 
and shops, carry off their booty, abandon 
the stolen cars, steal other cars, and then 
begin over again. 

The chief difficulty of the police 
arises from the fact that the robbers 
can run a car into a garage, repaint it, 
alter the number and licence, and go 
forth unrecognised. It may be that some 
private owner innocently lets his garage 
or some part of it to a man who is 
really a law-breaker, and the police, 
with no right of entry, are outwitted 
a dozen times a day. 

If Garages Were Licensed 

At present a constable cannot enter a 
private garage to make a search without 
a warrant of authority, but if garages 
were licensed a suspect could be tracked 
home and arrested in possession of the 
stolen car, 

Car thieves, many times multiplied, 
have taken the place of the old horse 
thieves. The horse thieves were in¬ 
genious and daring enough. One gang 
stole a prize hackney from a held one 
night, not many miles from London. 
Police were patrolling the roads, and 
the disappearance of the animal was a 
complete mystery until it wag learned 
that the robbers put it into a furniture 
van, drove it far away, changed the 
colour of its coat with a dressing of dye, 
and sold it. 

A Dastardly Deed 

In another case horse thieves did a 
worse thing. They stole a beautiful 
horse, but could not sell it as it stood 
without exciting suspicion, so the}^ 
deliberately lamed it, then took it to a 
horse-slaughterer’s and disposed of it 
for its value in flesh and hide. 

The horse thief, however, confined his 
crime to the mere taking and selling 
of a horse. When the motor bandit 
takes a car his career of crime is only 
just opening and his goal may be 
violent robbery, even murder. 

The police undoubtedly need some 
reinforcement of their powers, but what' 
law-abiding owners of private garages 
will say to the licensing and inspection 
of their premises remains to be seen. 


WHAT THE EXPLORERS 
BROUGHT HOME 

No men live in the never-ending gloom 
of the rain-forest of British Guiana, but 
the Oxford University expedition, which 
explored it last year, found many wild 
creatures not so particular. 

Beneath the thick canopy which the 
tree-tops, interlaced with creepers, hold 
high above. the moist depths of the 
forest live reptiles and bats, insects 
and birds, tapirs, sloths, deer, and 
monkeys. But the birds always seek 
the heights. Some breed in the depths 
but, like the' sparks, they lly upward. 

From . this region burned by the 
equatorial Sun, deluged with equatorial 
rains, the explorers brought back 10,000 
insects, 500 miscellaneous invertebrates, 
87 mammals, and 200 reptiles. 

They might have brought back more 
than • 200 birds, but refrained t from 
accumulating well-known kinds, espe¬ 
cially of humming-birds. 


Little Macaulay’s Friend 


On February 2, 1745, Hannah More was born. 

A hundred years ago probably every 
person in England who was a regular 
reader knew the name, and something 
of the character, of Mrs. Hannah More. 

Today she is not much more than a 
name, but her character, if not her 
writings, ought to be for ever known. 
Indeed, her writings are worth some 
attention, for they show what kind of 
writing appealed to the British mind 
a century.ago. Her character is that 
of a most sterling Englishwoman, who 
won the admiration 
of clever men of very 
varied types who 
were among her 
friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. 

She never mar- 
ried, and we, of 
course, would call 
her Miss if she lived 
today; but ■ the 
fashion of her time 



Hannah Moro 


was to give unmarried ladies of mature 
years what was regarded as the dignity 
of the title Mistress. 

She was born February 2, 1745. Her 
father, who kept a school near Bristol, 
had five daughters, of whom she was 
the fourth. The elder sisters had a 
school in Bristol to which the younger 
sisters went. They were clever women, 
and their school was a decided success. 
To it went the mother of Tom Macaulay, 
and she thought so highly of it that she 
committed little Tom to its’care when 
he first left home. 


A Brilliant Child 

As a child Hannah was brilliant, and 
mastered four or five languages. She 
had joined her sisters in teaching their 
school, but became independent in a 
curious way. She was engaged to be 
married, but. her lover kept putting off 
the date, and finally declined to marry. 
However, he made arrangements by 
which she would receive ^200 a year 
for her life. At first she refused the 
money, though later used it, and so 
became free to follow her inclinations. 

Accordingly, she sought in London 
the society she admired. At the school 
she had written a simple drama suitable 
for the girls to act, and she was drawn 
to the theatre. As an ardent admirer of 
Garrick, she became his friend and a 
dear friend of his wife. Through them 
she was welcomed into the circle of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and 
Burke, with whom she brightly held her 
own. She wrote two tragedies for Gar¬ 
rick, one of which proved a great 
success. The other, acted after his death, 
was a comparative failure. The death 
of Garrick inclined her to more serious 
thoughts and a country life. 

Her Writings On Slavery 

In her West Country home she engaged 
in writing books and tracts and doing 
good works. Her Sacred Dramas, based 
on the Bible, had a large sale. One of 
her stories sold ten editions in ten 
months. Tier tracts, sold at a penny, 
had. a circulation of two millions in a 
year. Her writings on slavery were a 
great help to her friend Wilber force. 
Her books on morals and manners 
had a sobering effect. But best of all 
was the work, educational and religions, 
she and her sisters did in the Mendip 
mining district. 

Neither in verse nor prose do Hannah 
More’s writings chime with modern 
styles, but. she influenced her own 
period in right directions, and she re¬ 
mains a fine figure of an independent- 
minded Englishwoman, whose sense 
and wit won distinction in the brightest 
society of her day.. 

She died on December 7, 1833/and 
left ^.30,000. 


II 



Mother, your child 
needs watching! 


Mrs. E. C. Eastment, 1, Chestnut Terr ace, 
Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, writes:—“I 
have given my two children California 
Syrup of Figs ever since they were babies. 
They enjoy it, in fact, they remind me of 
their regular weekly dose, which keeps 
them fit and full of life. I also take it 
myself, and find it gentle, effective and 
most satisfactory in every way. I have 
recommended it to many mothers who 
have asked me the best thing for affected 
children." 

MOTHER! The secret of healthy child¬ 
hood is — regular daily action. When 
poisons pollute the blood, digestion goes 
wrong, appetite' fails, the little one gets 
languid, feverish and fretful. Watch 
your children .for signs of irregularity, 
then simply give “ California Syrup of 
Figs" until normal habit is restored. 
That is the great value of this gentle 
laxative; it never makes a fault worse, 
but coaxes back the normal daily action. 

Get a bottle to-day. 1/3 and 2/6 of 
all chemists. Emphasise “California" 
and no mistake will be made. 



FREE 


this week 

2 COLOURED 
AEROPLANE 
PICTURES 

\, 

In this week's issue of 
MODERN BOY there are two 
splendid coloured Aeroplane 
pictures with gummed backs 
so that you can fasten them 
into the Album which, with 
the first two pictures, was 
presented with last week's 
issue. 

More pictures of famous 
planes—also in full colours— 
will be given with subsequent 
issues of 

MODERN 
BOY 2d. 

Get Your Copy NOW! 
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THE OIL AGE 

WHERE IT COMES FROM 

The Very Little Share of the 
British Empire 

HOW LONG WILL IT LAST? 

Among the many astonishing things 
which have made the United States the 
richest country in the world may be 
mentioned the tact that America has 
more coal, more iron ore, more copper, 
more lead, and more mineral oil than; 
any other land on Earth. 

By mineral oil or petroleum we mean 
the natural oil distilled under the 
ground during the ages from deposits of 
organic matter. , 

In 1929 the world as a whole produced 
over 200 million tons of crude’ mineral 
,011. Of these millions of tons the 
United States actually produced over 
137 millions. Here are the facts for' 
1928 and 1929 as to the chief producers. 



1928 

1929 

United States 

122 

137 

Venezuela . 

16 

19 

Russia. 

12 

*4 

Mexico .. . 

7 

6 

Persia. 

6 

6 

Rumania . 

4 

5 

Dutch East Indies 

4 

5 

Other Countries .. 

10 

11 

Millions of tons , 

181 

203 


• . We see that it is a case of the United 
States first and the rest almost nowhere. 
,Big as the British Empire is, it produces 
very little , petroleum, the only parts 
of it worth mentioning as producers 
being India and Trinidad, which each 
have an output of about a million tons. 

The world is still producing more 
petroleum than it consumes, but how 
long will this natural supply of oil last ? 
Many estimates have been made, but 
there is little doubt that by the time 
the children of today have grown to be 
men and women the world will have 
exhausted all its natural oil, and that 
dong before exhaustion arrives oil will 
become very dear, unless it is supplanted 
either by artificially distilled oil or by 
some other form pf fuel. 

One thing is quite certain : we are 
now obtaining petroleum and the im¬ 
portant products derived from it, such 
as petrol and -valuable lubricating oils, 
at what are literally dirt-cheap prices. 

A Strange Position 

These dirt-cheap prices exist because 
all the owners of lands producing oil 
are naturally anxious to find a market 
for their product as quickly as possible. 
To them it is nothing if there is only 
twenty or thirty years* supply left. 
They argue that if they left the oil in 
the rocks science might step in and 
make their oil entirely unnecessary, so 
that nothing would be gained by not 
producing it now. 

It is a very strange position that the 
world should thus be quickly using up' 
its small supplies of oil without any 
assurance of anything better to put in 
its place. For one thing, mineral oil 
can be artificially distilled from coal, 
but this cannot yet be done at a price 
lo compete with the cheap natural oil. 

Oil and Rubber 

Another strange thing in this con¬ 
nection is that rubber is very cheap, 
both rubber and oil being cheaper than 
before the war. As these two materials 
are so abundantly needed in the motor¬ 
car trade it happens that the manu¬ 
facture and use of motor-cars and other 
vehicles using petrol and rubber is 
greatly and artificially stimulated. It 
is just as if special bounties were being 
paid to the motor-car trade and to 
motor-users to encourage them. 

But if oil becomes dear the use of 
motor-cars will be correspondingly re¬ 
stricted. As things are, with dirt- 
cheap petrol,and dirt-cheap rubber for 
tyres, a- poor man can afford to run a 
motor-cycle. 


C. L. N. 

The First Ten Thousand 

AMERICAN AND CHINESE j 
MEMBERS 

The membership of the Children’s 
League of Nations at the time of going 
to press is over 10,000. We hope during 
the coming week that at least another 
500 will join. 

Among the latest recruits is Bek-To- 
Chin, a seventeen-year-old Chinese girl, 
who is attending the Garden School near 
High Wycombe, where she is preparing 
to take the London Matriculation 
Examination. She writes : “ Although 
I know very little about the League, I 
take a great interest in it and look 
forward to learning more from the 
Children's League of Nations.” 

Two American boys in New York 
have also joined the C.L.N. Although 
the United States of America is not a 
Member of the League of Nations, she 
does a great deal to help the League. 
She - has promised never to settle her 
disputes except by peaceful means, and 
she is now well on the road to joining 
the World Court of Justice. So we give 
a hearty welcome to these young 
American citizens. 

A Birthday Festival 

C.L N. members attached to North 
Hackney Junior Branch of the League 
of Nations are known as the Pink Uns, 
owing to their names being indexed on 
pink cards instead of the ordinary white. 

The Pink Uns played a conspicuous 
part in the celebration of the. League’s 
tenth birthday last week. Two of them 
supped at the high table with the 
Mayor, the Member of Parliament, and 
the chief people of the district. Thd day 
before a telegram had been despatched to 
Sir Eric Drummond at Geneva saying : 

Two thousand Junior and Youth members 
of the League of Nations Union in North 
Hackney congratulate League on wonderful 
ten years. Many happy returns. 

A reply was received during supper. 

A birthday cake with ten candles was 
lighted by Eileen Weemyss, who came 
into the world 26 days before the League. 
After supper boys and girls in the 
national costumes of the 54 League 
countries led in the singing ‘ ‘ I Stood on 
the Hills at the Coming of Dawn,” a 
League song written by a girl of sixteen. 
Two plays and a speech on the wonderful 
ten years of the League were other 
features of a memorable birthday party. 

To C.L.N. Children Everywhere 

The ^lew Moon shone in through the window, 
And flooded my heart with her light. 

Her face wore a message of welcome, 

A soft little smile in the night.,, 

The New Year peeped in at the window, 

We welcomed her in with a kiss. 

For Happiness, Peace, greater Wisdom : 

A little New Year should mean this. 

She smiled, but her smile was uncertain, 

A sudden tear rolled down her cheek. 

She laughed, but her laughter was broken, 
And never a word would she speak. 

O children, o’er all the Earth growing 
To be men and women, in you 
Lies the power, and the hope of fulfilment, 
To build up this old world anew. 

Shine bright i as the New Moon is shining, 
And strengthen the year with your mirth, 
For the old world will never be happy 
Till children inherit the Earth. 

Estelle Boughton 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1 . 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office . 

With, each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 

Each letter should give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. A card and badge 
will be sent to you. 


GIVE THE NORTH 
A CHANCE 
Italian Pictures For All 
England 
WHY NOT? 

Many as are the thousands who have 
viewed the work of the Italian Masters 
at Burlington House there are more who, 
in spite of all their desire, will be unable 
to find time or opportunity to see them. 

The love of art and the desire to 
know more about it are solidly implanted 
in the North of England and in the 
Midlands, as the great collections of the 
Manchester Art Gallery, the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool, and the Birmingham 
Art Gallery prove to all beholders. 

It would be a great thing, a magni¬ 
ficent act of grace, if the cities and the 
private owners from Italy who have 
sent their splendours of painting to 
London would allow them to be shown 
for a month in Manchester and a month 
in Birmingham. 

Thousands who would find the journey 
to London too expensive an undertaking 
would easily find their way to these 
two centres of great populations, and 
would do so the more readily because 
this would be the first time that so national 
a collection had ever been exhibited there. 

The Chance of a Lifetime 

In one way it is the most educational 
collection that ever has been brought 
together. It tells the whole story of the 
growth of painting from master to 
master, from school to school, and from 
century to century. 

It must soon be dispersed, and an 
exhibition of its land and scope will 
probably never be brought together 
again in our lifetime. 

The little girl in the enchanted garden 
who was asked to wish breathed three 
times that she wished other poor 
children could be there to see all the 
beautiful things, and at the third time 
of wishing the garden of beauty vanished 
away. But perhaps if we wish hard 
enough that the enchanted garden of 
Italian pictures could be seen by more 
and more people, it may last long 
enough to go to Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham before vanishing from our 
midst. It would be a great education 
for our own people; it would be also a 
great act of kindness to them from Italy. 

TO GENERATIONS OF MEN 
COMES SIR WALTER SCOTT 

We cannot picture a world without 
Sir Walter Scott. 

To generation after generation of 
men, stumbling along in their quest of 
the ideal, distracted by the noise and 
confusion of the world, and the per¬ 
petual strife of tongues, Scott comes like 
the wind on the heath, blowing away 
the mists and the miasmas, illuminating 
the path of honour and courage and 
wisdom and sweet sanity’ 

Through such souls alone God, stoop¬ 
ing, shows sufficient of His light for us 
in the dark to rise by. Mr. Baldwin 


WHEN BOW BELLS WILL 
RING AGAIN 

It has been pointed but to us that the 
thousand guineas given by the City 
Corporation toward the repairs to 
St, Mary-le-Bow Church will not be 
sufficient to cover the cost of all the 
work that has to be done, and it is 
proposed to issue an Appeal for sub¬ 
scriptions to raise £15,000, The famous 
Bow Bells cannot ring again till the 
whole fund has been raised. 


A GAS BLOWS FOR 50 YEARS 

For nearly fifty years 20,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day has been issuing from 
a coal pit in Glamorgan. 

It is almost pure methane gas, and 
engineers have just reported that it is 
blowing away as merrily today as it 
did half a century' ago. 


POOR KANGAROO 

A MOTHER TIRED OF 
HER LITTLE ONE 

Story of a Deserted Baby at 
the Zoo 

DEATH OF BOGEY 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

Although baby animals of many 
varieties, including lions, tigers, otters, 
antelopes, hippos, and even elephants, 
have been reared by hand at the Zoo, 
until now no attempt has ever been 
made to rear a kangaroo. 

Several of the Zoo’s kangaroos have 
committed the offence of turning tlieir 
offspring out of their pouches before the 
little creatures were able to fend for 
themselves, but these abandoned babies 
died, immediately, and a young kangaroo 
recently turned adrift by his mother is 
the first of these animals to survive 
such an ordeal. 

An Unnatural Parent 

This baby kangaroo was born in 
November, and had his mother been a 
natural parent .she would have guarded 
him for several months. But early in 
the New Year she suddenly grew tired 
of him, and one morning the' keeper 
found the little animal lying in a corner 
of the den. . 

He tried to persuade the mother 
kangaroo to take her baby back into the 
marsupium; but she was adamant, 
so he hastily took the helpless shivering 
youngster to the Zoo’s hospital. 

At first it seemed that the deserted 
infant was in a hopeless condition, but 
when he had been wrapped in a blanket 
and placed under an ultra-violet ray 
lamp he revived enough to take a little 
warm milk. He was then put in a small 
straw-lined cage, and an electric radiator 
was placed on each side of it. In a few 
hours the little fellow became quite lively. 

A Promising Pet 

He is now progressing satisfactorily. 
He still needs the warmth of radiators, 
but he seems strong and healthy. He 
enjoys the warm bread-and-milk on 
which he is fed and is learning to hop 
about the cage. As soon as he is old 
enough to leave his present quarters 
there will be another pet baby animal 
for visitors to play with, for naturally 
the care he receives is making him 
extremely tame. 

There is another important item of 
Zoo news—Bogey, the black jaguar, 
has died of old age. The only black 
jaguar ever seen in the menagerie, she 
was the oldest animal in the Lion House, 
and the last of the few large cats that 
managed to survive the lean and trying 
years of the war, when rations were 
scanty and inferior. Her age was 
probably about twenty-two, for she 
came to the Zoo in 1912 and was then 
full-grown. 

Veteran of the Lion House 

In those days Bogey was tame and 
the head keeper of the Lion House could 
stroke her and persuade her to make 
friends with the public; but when he 
came back from the war lie found that 
the jaguar had forgotten him. She 
never recovered her good temper, yet 
she had a large circle of friends who 
went to the Zoo regularly to pay homage 
to the veteran of the Lion House. 

About six months before her death 
the aged jaguar’s health began to fail, 
and she was then removed from the 
exhibition cage so that she could spend 
the rest of her life in a quiet corner 
away from the noise that had begun to 
bother her. 


PANGANI FALLS 

The^ developing of electricity to 
Pangani River Falls in Tanganyika will 
greatly help the sisal growing industry, 
sisal grass providing the fibre from which 
cordage is made. 

The area to bo provided with electricity 
from the falls extends for 60 miles. 
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Dr. Jeans Scans The Universe 


The Universe Around Us. By Sir James Jeans. 

(Cambridge Press, 12s. 6d.) 

n this book Sir James Jeans, unfolding 
before our eyes the Univei'se of 
which Man, his knowledge, his hopes 
and dreams, his life, his death, are a 
part, contrasts those elements of Time 
and Space on which all the astronomer's 
measurements of it are founded. 

The Universe, looked at in terms of 
Space, is a thing of melancholy gran¬ 
deur and impressive vastness. Looked 
at. in terms of Time it becomes one of 
almost endless possibility and hope. 

At the Beginning of Time 

Vast as are the distances of the stars 
of the Universe, immense as is^ its 
volume, much of it, perhaps the greater 
part, melted into radiation before man¬ 
kind appeared on the scene to appre¬ 
ciate its light and energy. But as in¬ 
habitants of the Earth we are living 
at the very beginning of Time. 

The Earth has already existed 2000 
million years. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that it will exist for another 2000 
. million years, and humanity and. 
astronomy with it. Mankind has come 
into being in the fresh glory of the dawn, 
and a clay of almost unthinkable length 
stretches before us with unimaginable 
opportunities for accomplishment. Our 
descendants of far-off ages looking clown 
this long vista of Time from the other 
end will see our present age as the misty 
morning of the world’s history, and our¬ 
selves as dim figures fighting our way 
through jungles of ignorance to dis¬ 
cover truth. 

Immensities of Space 

Let us first see what this mathemati¬ 
cal astronomer means by the oppressive 
vastness of Space. Take, for example, 
the nearest cluster of stars, which 
through the telescope looks like a tiny, 
fuzzy ball of light. It is 220,000 light- 
years away. 

That conveys little to the mind. But 
reflect that the light of the fuzzy ball 
which we now perceive started on its 
way to us somewhere about the time 
when primeval man first appeared on 
Earth. Through the childhood, youth, 
and age of countless generations of men, 
through the long prehistoric ages, 
through the slow dawn of civilisation, 
and through the rise and fall of dynasties 
and empires, this light has travelled 
steadily on its course, covering 186,000 
miles a second, and is only just reaching 
11s now. 

And . yet this enormous stretch of 
Space docs not carry us to the confines 
of Space. It barely carries us to the 
outer edges of the Milky Way. 

140 Million Light-Years Away 

In that wondrous misty scarf of stars, 
of which our Sun and our Earth arc 
rather insignificant members, there are 
at least 30,000 million stars of much 
the same-order as our Sun. A recent 
estimate raises the number to 100,000 
million. Professor Eddington has made 
an attempt to weigh them, and he ealeu-. 
lates that the weight of the stars which 
are inside the Sun’s orbit as it circulates 
round the Milky Way is equal to 270,000 
million suns. 

Every new estimate carries the vast¬ 
ness farther. The Milky Way system 
no more contains all the stars in Space 
than one house contains all the people 
of England. There are millions of 
other houses and millions of other 
families of stars. They dwell in the 
Spiral Nebulae outside our system. In 
the greatest telescope some two millions 
of these nebulae appear. They are 
scattered fairly evenly about outer 
Space, and are perhaps some two million 
light-years away from one another. 
The farthest we can see is about 140 
million light-years away, 600 times 
more distant than the globular cluster 
of which we have spoken. 

We have not reached the limit yet. 
There are nebulae, stars, and systems of. 
stars beyond. And what is beyond 
them ? There is no answer, The mathe¬ 


matician furnishes an answer, but it is 
only a mathematical symbol. He sup¬ 
poses that Space is curved as the sur¬ 
face of the Earth is curved and that, 
just as a man setting out on a journey 
round the Earth in a straight line would 
come back, so a ray of light going on 
and on for 500,000 million years would 
return to its point of departure. 

The light from a nebula which started 
that number of years ago might be 
coming, to us from one pole of the sky, 
while the nebula itself had moved right 
round. It is only a conjecture, set on 
foot by the mathematics of Einstein, and 
perhaps in the next 2000 million years 
the astronomers will find a better one. 

Molecules and Their Energies 

We must not be too appalled by these 
immensities. We can find greater num¬ 
bers in a pint of water by measuring its 
molecules. These far transcend the 
number of the stars. To put the number 
on paper we should want a row of 
26 figures. If the molecules were 
scattered as seed over the Earth there 
would be nearly 100 millions to every 
square inch of land. And a molecule 
is multiplied again by the electrons of 
energy within it, which every star in the 
Universe is scattering away in every 
second of Time by millions of tons. 

The Sun alone is losing weight by 4 
million tons a second through this 
radiation of energy, which is some 650 
times the rate at which one Niagara of 
water is streaming away. That amounts 
to some 360,000 million tons a day. 
Thus the Sun must have weighed 360,000 
million tons more yesterday at midday 
than it does at the same hour today. 

The Life of the Sun 

If the Sun were to go on spending its 
substance at the same rate it would still 
last for another 15 million million years. 
But as the sand runs through the hour 
glass more slowly when there is little 
left to run so the Sun and the stars run 
down more slowly as their store lessens. 

From such considerations the mathe¬ 
matician estimates the past age of the 
stars and the years they have still to 
run. From these calculations we are told 
that the age of the stars is something 
between 5 and 10 million million years, 
that most of them have spent more than 
half their substance, but that though 
(by these, mathematical suppositions) 
they must in time lose it all, yet most 
have more years to live than the years 
that are past. 

The Finger of God 

But the mathematician cannot have 
it that the present matter of ,his Uni¬ 
verse has lasted for ever. At most it 
can have existed for some millions of 
millions of years. And what then ? 
In some way matter which had not pre¬ 
viously existed came, or was brought, 
into being. Did then some accident so 
affect the radiant energy in Space as to 
make it crystallise into electrons, mole¬ 
cules, atoms, stars ? 

And what was that great impulse 
which made the framework ? 

Can we not see in it the finger of God 
setting the ether in motion ? Man’s 
knowledge of his Universe, of which he 
knows a little but is ignorant of so much, 
supplies him with no other answer. 
If God has done so much with these 
little years of human life, what can He 
not do with the boundless immensity 
of the time that is to come ? 


A CHILDREN’S HYMN BOOK 

Those whose business it is at times 
to find hymns suitable for children’s 
services, or for Scouts and Guides, will 
be delighted with the little book of 
Songs of Praise for Boys and Girls. The 
hymns are, selected by Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, Dr. Vaughan Williams, and 
Mr. Martin Shaw, and they are suitable 
from eight to eighteen. The words are 
issued separately in a small shilling 
volume, and the music edition is 3s. 6d. 
Both are published by the Oxford 
University Press. 



Just the same high quality as the larger cahcs 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 

qriis wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you.' Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of die Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 

MY MAGAZINE 

February issue notv on sale - - - Is, 
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THE SHADOW 


CHAPTER 37 i 

An Invitation for Charity \ 

N ext day Major Chris was keeping his 
room with one of his headaches, though 
Peter suspected that he wanted to do some 
hard thinking undisturbed. 

They had . scarcely finished breakfast 
when Mrs. Mandcverell appeared, having 
driven across in a car which she used 
now and then, and very full of Charity’s 
outstanding promise to spend a day with 
her in her cottage at Riding. Insisting 
that there was no time like the present, 
the loquacious lady had soon whisked 
Charity off, with an undertaking to bring 
her home after tea. 

“ When you’ll stay to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Grovel. 

“If you’ll guarantee me a moon to 
drive back by,” laughed Mrs. Mandcverell. 

Wishing that he had been invited as 
well, Peter watched the car disappear 
down the drive before he went for his 
books and joined Mr. Scharner in the school¬ 
room upstairs. He was glad that they 
had gone back to this room, because the 
other would have reminded him too em¬ 
barrassingly of yesterday’s unpleasant scene. 

He marvelled that Mr. Scharner said 
nothing about it, that not a word left his 
Ups except in regard to their work. But 
two or three times, as the morning was 
wearing away, Peter raised his head from 
his book to surprise the other’s pale eyes 
fixed upon him in such a peculiar intentness 
that at last he could bear it no longer, and 
met the gaze squarely. 

“ Please,''why/', he exclaimed, “ do you 
keep looking at me in that way ? ” 
v And with this demand he braced lximsclf 
for a duel, for now, he felt, Mr. Scharner 
must take up the challenge. Pie wanted 
Mr. Scharner to take, up the challenge. 
He was aching to know* if he was to regard 
him as friend or enemy, 

: He reflected that for the several months 
Uc had known Scharner their relationship 
had never passed formal stages, had never 
grown closer than that of pupil and tutor; 
and it came upon him now with tremendous 
force that from the first he had never 
been drawn to the man, this thin-lipped, 
secretive man who lived only for books. 
Yet indifference had scarcely merged into 
active dislike, else he might have persuaded 
his father to find him a new tutor. 

: Mr. Scharner had given no response to 
his question. lie repeated it. 

“ Sir,” he added, “ arc you dwelling upon 
yesterday ? ” 

“ I thought we had agreed to consider 
yesterday a closed book, Peter.” 

“ But there are still one or two things——” 
Mr. Scharner Tapped out curtly: “Get 
on with your work.” 

So the due\ was refused. Yet Peter 
persisted, trying again immediately after 
lunch when he followed Mr. Scharner, who 


So he gave up trying to throw his disquiet 
aside, but carried it with him as he swung 
on his wa3 r ; and, deep in thought as lie 
was, he kept to the track until he was 
beginning to think it time that the car 
came along when, most suddenly, he 
heard a swift patter around him, and was 
aware that large drops of rain had begun 
to descend. A few 7 ’ minutes later a deep 
and distant rumble growled over the moor 
and, glancing round, he perceived the sky¬ 
line behind one mass of black clouds, cloud 
piling on to cloud and all driving forward. 

He was in for a storm. 

* Thc5 r had told him with what suddenness 
storms swept upon tlxc moor after spells 
of great heat. Yet he had scarcely reckoned 
for any transition so swift. An hour ago 
there had been blue sky as far as the eye 
stretched, and now the heavens were dark 
and assembling their fury to discharge it 
again in crash after crash of thunder, while 
the rain swept earthward with the roar 
of a torrent. 

In a very few minutes Peter was drenched 
to the skin. 

He debated whether to turn back or to 
go forward. Then he remembered how 
Abbot had told him one day that these 
moor storms, as swift in their passage as 
in their approach, swept on to the coast 
where they lost themselves on the ocean* 
And, reflecting that the sea was not far 
from Riding, lie reflected, too, that the 
storm travelled faster than he could travel; 
and forthwith his stubborn nature rose 
up in arms. He was not to be driven back 
by the . thunder and rain. Being wet 
through already, he could not get very 
much wetter by clinging to the track till 
the car hove into sight, and then a lift 
would take him home all the more quickly. 

That was, he reasoned, supposing the 
car had started. As it would have done, 
he believed, because the people in Riding 
would not have seen the storm brewing 
an hour ago, say. They could see it now, 
and would feel its full force very shortly, 
when the car, if it had started, might 
either put back or forge its way to the 
clearing belt. 

Already, when Peter glanced over his 
shoulder again, he could see that wonderful 


I t wasn't a very big fortune — it 
amounted, to be exact, to one 
pound, three shillings and sixpence— 
but it was good enough for Jacko. 

It was during the Monkeyville floods. 
For days and days it had rained without 
ceasing. And at last the river began to 
rise. It went on rising till it overflowed 
its banks ; and then things grew serious. 


clearing belt in the skies. The clouds behind 
him were drifting, thinning, dissolving, 
and some were curling together in fleecy 
whiteness beneath vagrant glimmers of 
blue, for all the world like wool against some 
blue drapery—mysterious and magical on 
the fringe of the storm. 

And hark ! he heard a bird twitter in the 
bracken. 

He wanted no truer sign that the storm 
went its way. If was passing him and 
racing ahead ; Falcon’s Flight would pro¬ 
bably He in the sunshine once more. 

CHAPTER 38 

The Voice of the Moor 

/Yn he went, and on, without sign of the 
^ car. lie had forgotten to bring liis 
watch with him, but after a while he cal¬ 
culated that he must have been out for two 
hours, and moving for most of the time at a 
pretty good pace ; so it looked as if the car 
had been stopped by the weather, which was 
undoubtedly improving minute by minute. 

Soon he made out the Tor Stone looming 
ahead, and now debated whether to take 
the short cut for it by leaving the track and 
threading the Devil’s Chimney. If he did 
that, and then climbed the rising ground to 
the Tor Stone, he would be able to look 
right across the crown of the moor, as he 
and Charity had looked on the day when she 
brought him, and perhaps detect the car 
like a speck on the track. But, on the other 
hand, to turn off the track now was to run 
the risk, of course, of missing the car. 

He stopped and listened. His straining 
ears gave nothing back more distinctive' 
than the moor’s own peculiar murmur, a 
murmuring that by night and day never 
desisted, resembling the distant tremor of 
surf. It seemed to grow in volume while he 
stood listening till its note became vaguely 
ominous, till he could almost have cried 
out to it to be still. The voice of the moor. 
Even so the moor had been muttering when 
the Grevcl had ridden out to hawk with the, 
king and he by sorry device had cheated his 
subject; the king laughing up his sleeve at 
his subject’s discomforting. 

And even so the moor had been muttering 
when the falcon flew it at dusk to warn 
Wotscy’s Grevcl of the treachery which 
warning could not divert. And even so the 
moor had been muttering derisively when 


He scrambled in and brought it to the 
house just as his father was saying, 
" Plow I’m to get to the office today I 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Here you arc ! ” cried Jacko, waving 
an oar. “ Jump in ! All the way for 6d.” 

” Upon my word, if it isn’t Jacko ! ” 
cried liis mother. “ In a boat 1 Where 
did you find it, dear ? ” 


jacko Makes a Fortune 


was taking a book to the rose garden. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ can you spare me a few j 
minutes now ? " 

Mr. Scharner paused. 

’ “ About what ? ” he asked. 

“ About yesterday, sir.” 

“ Peter, I flatly decline to reopen that sub¬ 
ject. It has pained me far too much, and I 
consider you impertinent to reapproach it.” 

With which ultimatum Mr. Scharner 
passed on, and\ Peter turned on his heel, 
and wandered away, a little lost until a 
bright project struck him. He would walk 
across the moor in the direction of Riding, 
keeping to the car track till he met the 
one’ bringing Charity back. Then he 
would beg a lift and they would come 
home together. 

In a moment or two he was hurrying off, 
swinging his stick, determined to thrust 
Scharner out of his thoughts for hours 
and hours to give himself a good rest 
from his perplexities. 

Just beyond the gates he met Guymcr. 
carrying a hose. Pic nodded to Guymcr, 
whoso muttering, lips mumbled back. 
The fellow looked so ordinary carrying 
his hose, so ordinary in this everyday 
occupation, that Peter had some difficulty 
in assuring himself that once he had 
believed him involved in the mystery. 
Under a mischievous impulse, lie called out: 

“ Seen Mr. Pape, Guymer ? ” 

, The squat figure stopped dead. The dark 
face was working; a long, disturbed stare 
answered. Then Guymer slouched on. 

What did this strange creature know, 
then, of Pape ? 

Peter clenched his teeth in sharp self- 
annoyance. Oh, whatever this man knew 
of Pape, or ^whatever lie didn’t know, he, 
Peter): would not vex his .mind with it now. 



Mother Jacko* went downstairs one 
morning and was alarmed to find water 
in the cellar. 

“ Look out of the window, Mater,” 
Jacko called out. “ The water’s right up 
to the doorstep.” 

To Jaclco it was all a huge jojec. Pie 
dashed out of the house, splashed down 
into tlic roadway, caught his foot in a 
tin can, and fell with a yell into the water. 

While he was changing into a dry suit 
a brilliant idea ■ came to him,. ” If; it 
rises, much higher,” lie. murmured, ” it’ll 
be deep enough for a boat.*’ 

- It did; by noon the road was an island. 

Jacko, wading with care this time, 
found a boat afloat in a deserted garden. 


“ Never mind where he found it,” 
said Father Jacko j pushing her aside, 
“ Where's my hat and coat ? Como on, 
Adolphus. Let's get in.” 

" Sixpence, Dad,” said Jacko firmly. 
And his father not only paid up without 
a murmur, but insisted on Adolphus 
doing the same. . 

When the neighbours saw what lie was 
up to they clamoured for him in a body. 

All day Jacko did a roaring trade,. 
but by evening .the waters:began'to go 
down. His last journey was a failure. 
The boat grounded on the inucl. Jacko 
hopped out and made liis way home 
unconcerned ; but what happened . to 
liis passengers he never knew. 


the faithful bird had winged with its warning 
to Bonnie Prince Charlie’s Grevel and when 
his betrayers dragged him out to his death. 

Peter shuddered. He must snatch his 
mind from all this; he must rush on to 
drive the moor's muttering out of his ears. 
Thus impelled, and careless of how the time 
went, but confident now that the car had 
postponed its start, he decided to take the 
short cut to the Tor Stone and to keep a 
look-out there. But when he reached the 
Tor Stone and scanned the moor's other 
side, looking down at the cluster of cottages 
under its brow and glimpsing the track, 
like a jagged scar, climbing up, he could 
make out nothing moving upon that thin 
scar, and without hesitation he began the 
descent. For Charity ought to have started ; 
of that he felt sure. By hurrying his hardest 
lie might, intercept her. 

He went at the run for Riding, and came 
to it running. Of a labourer whom he met 
at the mouth of the village he inquired at 
once for Mrs. Mandevercli's cottage. The 
man thought a moment, and then pointed 
up the short street. It was by the church, 
with a creeper and a green porch. He found 
it at once. He knocked, but no answer 
responded. After knocking again, he raised 
the latch and stepped in. 

“ Mrs. Mandcverell l Arc you there?” 
he called out. 

“ Charity l Mrs. Mandcverell! ” 

No reply came. 

His heart beat faster. They had started, 
been caught in the storm, they were hurt 
perhaps. Oh, there was surely someone to 
ask. Where did Mrs. Mandevercll go for her 
car ? The man she hired it from would 
know 1 —but he drove her—he would be with 
it. Still, he must have a garage. 

“ Charity 1 Charity ! ” 

The cottage was horribly silent. On the 
right of the passage the door of a room stood 
wide open, a clock ticked loudly within. 
Tick-tick / And that was all. Not a sound 
but that clock’s— Tick-tack-tick l Slow and 
measured. Incomprehensible terror sud¬ 
denly seized him. There was something 
wrong. “ Charity f Mrs. Mandcverell! ” 
Why didn't they answer ? They must be 
in the house ; they were not on the moor; 
lie must have seen their car if they had been 
on the moor. 

Into the room where the clock was ticking 
he rushed. 

He found a table laid for tea, with some 
flowers upon it. The cups had been used, 
some bread and butter had gone, and the 
hot-water jug at the side of the teapot was 
half empty. He dipped his finger into what 
remained in the jug and found that it was 
stone cold. They liad liad tea some time, 
then. He uttered a laugh for.liis fears. It 
he read the signs,rightly, they had taken an 
early tea before starting, and lie must have 
missed them: 

That was it, of course ! What a baby he 
had been to feel frightened in that silly 
way ! There was nothing to grow alarmed, 
about, nothing at all. With his short cut 
he had taken the risk of missing their car, 
and he had missed it sure enough ; that was 
all there was in it. 

Thus reflecting, Peter stilled liis uneasi¬ 
ness, and wondered a little, too, at his rush 
of anxiety. 

“ Flurrying yourself like an old woman, 
Peter ! ” he muttered. 

Tick-tack-tick l The clock—yes—not the 
moor scoffing. % 

tie was moving to the door when the 
teapot attracted him. There was something 
propped up against it, a large sheet of note- 
paper, arid left there to be read, he supposed, 
or why placed so conspicuously ? He picked 
it up and his eye went straight to the signa¬ 
ture. 'Edith Mandcverell. Whom had shq. 
left the note for ? What was its message ? 

To Anybody Who May Come 
From Falcon's Flight 

It occurs to me that one of you may come, 
or that you may send, to see what, lias 
happened to Charity, so I leave this note to 
say there’s no need for anxiety. 

Charity has just told me that she has never 
been to a picture palace. So I am driving; 
her into Market Torridgc, where, as you may, 
know, they have just opened one, and after 
wc Jiave seen the pictures and I have given her: 
some supper, I will bring her back in the car. 

It promises to be such a beautiful moon¬ 
light night now the storm has gone that wc 
arc sure of quite a nice run across the moor. 

Edith Mandeverell 

With a puzzled frown on his brow Peter 
read this through slowly. He read it twice ; 
then put It into his pocket and, standing quit e 
stilly threw a final glance round the room. 

Tick-tack-tick ! 

The clock ? Or the voice of the moor ? 
The moor mocking ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Ask M other 



to give you ** Force ” for breakfast every day, 
and in work and play you’ll be miles ahead of 
others who do not have this wonderful food. 

u Force” is made from wheat — whole wheat, 
and that is why It gives you so much extra energy 
—makes you grow bigger and stronger. Whole 
wheat is the finest of all cereal foods. 

“ Force” tastes good, too—and the ahvays-crisp, 
crackly flakes, served with milk will give you the 
best breakfast you’ve ever had. 

Surprise Mother by sending for a free sample of 
" Force ” for her to try. Follow the directions 
on the coupon below, and Sunny Jim will send 
you, in addition to the Free Sample of u Force,” 
a perfectly ripping game which you can play 
with your friends in the evenings* 




EMPIRE PRODUCE-MADE IN CANADA 



it's wheat __ 
flaked. 

94* pkt. 



CUT THIS OUT 


FREE— A "SUNNY JIM” GAME AND A 

SAMPLE OF "FORCE” N 

Send on a post-card your name and address, to the address below, 

This is all that is necessary for you to receive, free of all charge, a j'olly 1 
winter game invented by “Sunny Jim,” and a sample packet of his 
famous “ Force ** flakes. r 

“ SUNNY JIM,” Dept. F, c/o A. C. FINCKEN & CO, (Sole Consignees « FORCE ”) 
197, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

This offer applies only in GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND . 


The Paper for Manly Boys 

CHUMS 


Every Saturday 2d. 



KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 8oz. 2/-; 

i}lb. 6 / 6 ; Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. White, Navy and Grey Yarn, ilb. 3/10. 
post free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 3/4} per 
yard. Reliable Tweeds, Tailoring 1 , etc. 

Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION . 
EQERTONr- 
□ URNUTTS, 


N.O. Dept. 
Warehouse, 


Nd\ Wellington, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


BOY FARM LEARNERS 
FOR ONTARIO, CANADA 

Tho Government of Ontario lias a schomo under 
which PEEK PASSAGES to Ontario aro granted to 
approved Hoys between 15 and 19. Situations 
guaranteed; wages, board, lodging and after-care. 

Writo for freo booklet to 

BOYS’ DEPT, ONTARIO GOVERNMENT, 346* 
STRAND, LONDON,W.C.2 PJea$e mention this paper 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiMiii! 

| The Stamp Collector’s Corner I 


FREE. 


Big 100 -page illustrated cata¬ 
logues of stamps, stamp albums 
and everything the collector 
wants. 


-Your Opportunity and there is 
NO SNAG IN IT. £25 in Cash Prizes 

celebrating our Jubilco year by giving away £25 
in 62 cash prizes to tho buyers responsible for effecting 
tho greatest number of stamps sold from our world- 
famed approval sheets during tho year 193Q. 
FIRST PRIZE: £10 Bank of England Note. 
Pull particulars and a sot of 6 Siamese'Stamps sene 
absolutely PEEK on receipt of your name and address by 
Department 20, ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 
South. Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880. 


When writing for these, please 
ask to see our fine approval 
selections of the countries you 
collect. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391 Strand, London, W.C.2 


ORIENTAL PACKET 


Contains 30 splendid stamps of tho Orient only, pictorials, 
etc. Sets of PALESTINE, EGYPT, and TUEKEY, includ¬ 
ing high values, 6 ALGEEIA, new and obsolete IRAQ. 
SYBIA (fine), MECCA (quaint-looking stamp), 4 
PERSIA, LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), etc., 41 d. Postage \ Id.extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post, Mosques 
Minarettcs, etc,), usually sold at l/-„ Senders or 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends receive an additional 
set free. — II. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Gran¬ 
ville Road, BARNET. 


|llllflllllltllllillllllllllllllMltlllllllllllllll|lllllllllll||l|||||tll| 

I THE STAMP COLLECTOR S § 
|-CORNER - | 

~ Readers interested in the above willbo pleased ~ 
= to know that this feature will appear twice S 
= monthly in the “Children’s Newspaper.” = 
= The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will be = 
= published in the issue dated Feb. 15 th. = 

Till IHIIHII1II III III llllll Nllll ill III III III IIII Hill 1111 III 111 II llll Illfp. 


RlflKE FRIENDS of STAMPS 

To all who make purchases frbin our select APPROVAL 
SHEETS—containing only picked stamps at specially low 
prices—wc offer FREE: 1919 Peace Celebration Issue, 
Switzerland, Mint Set of 3, 7JC., 10c., 15c. 

AT EXCEPTIONAL PRICES wc also offer the following : 
ANDORRA: Mint Set of 8, issue 1929, 9d. 

EGYPT: The Prince Farouk Birthday, 1929, Mint 
Set of 4. 2/-. PORTUGUESE NYASSA: Triangular 
Issue, 1924, Mint Set of 9, p.d,, I/-. 

The VOXIIALL STAMP SERVICE (Mail Orders 
only), 190, Vauxhall Bridge Rd., Westminster, 
London. 


EVERY READER OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

ought to know all about 

SECCOTINE 

REG. TRADE MARK. 

WHY? 

Well, every clay in life there arc things to make or to mend. The things 
to mend may be toys, tools, instruments or important pieces of furniture. 
"What is needed is an adhesive of enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment’s notice—requiring no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT SECCOTINE IS- 

an intensely strong adhesive—sticks everything, and is always ready— 
can be used by the child. It is packed in clean small tubes not difficult 
to open, just pull out a little pin and press the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again. Seccotine is sold all the world over—tubes 4|d., 
6 d., gd. each. If you wish to learn more about this valuable article 
write for a FREE BOOKLET to McCaw, Stevenson & Orr Ltd., 
Linenhall Works, Belfast. The information it contains will surprise you. 


Do you know 

the SCHOOL-DAYS 

tradition? 

It is a tradition of supreme value for money. Thousands of 
schoolgirls discovered it when SCHOOL-DAYS first started, 
and so at least twopence of their pocket-money has been well 
spent ever since. Every issue amply justifies the tradition. 

There arc always long instalments of splendid serials, thrilling, 
complete talcs of schoolgirls* adventure, intensely interesting 
special articles with pages of pictures and regular features on 
sport, Girl Guide activities and so on. Don’t forget to keep 
twopence of your weekly pocket-money for 

SCHOOL-DAYS 

Every Saturday. Buy a Copy Today, 2d. 


Bailey’s 

Super 

Pump 


PRICE 



Ask your dealer to show it to you. It is a Celluloid Pump for Cycles or Motor Cycles, with a Steel Lining 
made cartridge fashion from a Solid Blank of Steel so that the end is solid with the steel lining, there being EACH 
no solderings to leak or break. Can’t warp or bend, will last for ten years, made like a Motor Cycle Pump. 

IF YOU CAN’T GET ONE, WRITE TO :— APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119. Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4'-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
ivill be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lls. a year. See below 



Arthur Mce’s Monthly* My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear.(Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Buying Lacc 

A woman buying lace noticed 
that the figures which repre¬ 
sented the yards, feet, and inches 
also represented the pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence in the total cost. 
For example, ‘if she bought 1 yard 
2 feet 8 inches at 4d. an inch, the 
cost would be £ 1 2s. 8d. 

But she did not spend as much 
money as this- Find what she 
actually bought, and at what 

price. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Eady ? 

Tins is one of the surnames 
derived from Christian 
names, and comes in some in¬ 
stances from Edward and in 
others from Edith. No doubt 
the first Eady was an Edward or 
his father’s name was Edward or 
his mother’s Edith. 


Ici On Parle Francis 



Una cloche Un ours Un lit 


La cloche sonne, ddp$chons-nous. 
Les ours ont une belle fourrure. 
La reine a un lit tr£s somptueux. 

Word Square 

'J'he following clues indicate 
' ' words which when written 
one below the other will form a 
square of words. 

Cupid. . Talk noisily. Sole. 
River of the Underworld. 

Answer next week 

Sayings That Shakespeare Created 
J cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is. • Merry Wives of 
Windsor , III 2, 

Well said; that was laid on 
with a trowel. As You Like It, 
/ 2. 

He hath eaten me out of house 
and home. Henry IV, Part 2 A 3, 
The game is up. Cynibeline , / II 3. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 
Hamlet, II 2. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
J 7 ill in letters to make the words 
described. When this has 
been done correctly the central 
diagonal line, represented by 
noughts, makes the name of a 
parrot-like bird. 

0 ******* Highly pleasing, 

*0****** Hibernating animal. 
**q***** spotted sea-fish. 
*** 0 **** Hours without light. 
****0*** Easily movable. 
*****0** Notched. 

******0* Great affection. 
*******Q Short,sharp movement 
in music. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South - East. 

In the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the South, 

Uranus is in 
the South- 
West, and 
Neptune is in 
the South- 
Easf. Our picture shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking- South at 
6 p.m. on February 5 . 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for five, 
weeks in 12 towns. The five weeks 
up to December 28, 1929 , are 
compared with the corresponding 
weeks of the previous year. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London . 

1929 

.6046 

1928 

6643 

1929 

4835 

1928 

4546 

Liverpool . 

.1588 

1650 

1082 

1144 

Manchester 

1093 

1147 

908 

1097 

Belfast 

- 771 

816 

459 

683 

Leeds.. 

- 625 

768 

533 

673 

Bristol 

. 522 

557 

397 

452 

Newcastle. 

. 511 

576 

329 

317 

Cardiff . 

. 357 

387 

289 

267 

Leicester . 

. 328 

360 

280 

276 

Plymouth . 

. 301 

319 

236 

278 

Bolton 

. 182 

186 

214 

240 

Brighton 

. 184 

171 

187 

187 


What Am I? 

M v first is in little but notin big, 
My second is in sheep but 
„ not in pig, 

My third is in slow but noMn fast, 
My fourth is in present but not in 
past* 

My fifth is in paper but not in book, 
My sixth is in chef but not in took, 
My'seventh is in hope but not in 
. fear, 

My eighth' is in bargain but not in 
dear, 

My ninthisin circle but not in round, 
My whole is an instrument for 
carrying sound. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Saving Sixpence 

3 pennies, 5 halfpennies, 2 far¬ 
things. ! 

. 4 pennies, 2 halfpennies, 4 far¬ 
things. 

1 threepenny-piece, 3 halfpennies, 
6 farthings. - 
1 threepenny-piece, i penny, 8 
farthings. 

Word Sum Word Souare 

MOUSE+CAT- RARE 

MAST+ BAND AVON 

—BUD-OCEAN. ROAD 

Heads & Tails. Crater ENDS 

•The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


The Weight of a Brick 

A brick weighs a pound and half 
its own weight. What is the 
weight Of the brick ? A mwer next week 



Who Was She ? Miss Mitford. 


The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOXl 
.MARCrt 21 



Summer 

"rTimn 

begins 


SEPT 23 ; 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Day JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


H E RE is a new calendar which will appear in the C.N. each month. 

This one shows darkness, twilight, and daylight on February 1 . 
The daylight grows longer every day. The arrow indicating the date 
will show at a glance each month how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Of Course 

\yiLLY : What is the difference 
between ours and yours ? 
Nilly : Why? 

Willy: Quite correct. 


What They Would Rather Be 



Jf you question of r the spider. 
With her larder grim beside 
her 

What she would really rather be, 
She will answer, no one quicker, 

“ I would rather be a vicar, 
A-drinking several cups of sweet¬ 
ened tea.” 


Not Like the Original 

actor thought he would play 
a joke on his friend, a film 
director who was about to produce 
a film concerning Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. So the actor sent, in. an 
assumed name, a portrait, of 
Lincoln., and- described it as a 
photograph of himself made up as 
the great man. - 

Imagine his surprise, however,^ 
when the -portrait was returned 
with a note which said: “ The 
make-up is quite unconvincing.” 

Quite 

]\Jr. Sauth was soliloquising. 

“ It speaks ■ volumes,” he 
said, half aloud. 

“ What does, dear ? ” asked his 
wife. 

“ Eh Oh, er—our new loud¬ 
speaker,”. he said, hastily pulling 
himself together. 

A Fisherman’s Tale 
A aun who was not at all inter¬ 
ested in fishing had been 
compelled to listen for a whole hour 
to the alleged experiences of three 
angler friends. Presently they 
moved to another room where 
there was a glass case containing’ 
an enormous stuffed tarpon. 

“ I don’t believe it,” said the 
bored one as he caught sight of 
tlie fish. “ It’s just another 
angler’s yarn.” • 


Heaps 

of Vitamins 
inside 


The Vitamins you need 
to keep you in health 
are retained - in the 
manufacture of Hovis 
and further increased 
by the addition of an 
extra proportion of the 
vitamin-bearing wheat- 
germ. 



Best Bakers Bake ii, 

HOVIS Ltd,. 

Lordon, Bristol, Macclesfield, fio 



How do 
you wake ? 


The Secret of the Shawl 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T he old house would have to 
be sold—there was not 
the slightest doubt about it, 
i Grandfather Jones had said, 
as he spent his money reck¬ 
lessly, there was plenty more 
to be had. Yet when he died 
his son found only debts, ancl 
a piece of paper saying that 
his father had hidden a small 
fortune away. But there was 
no clue as to where it was. 

Little" Peter Jones, tlie 
old mail’s grandson, had often 
heard his father say. that his 
father had repeated over and 
over again that there would 
always be plenty of money 
for them, and that the secret 
of where it was hidden was 
known only to him and 
Grandma. Grandfather Jones 
had never revealed the secret, 
and Grandmother Jones said 


she could not remember. It 
was somewhere in the house. ' 

" Yes, we shall have to sell 
the house and live in a much 
smaller one,” said Mr. Jones 
to Peter. “ You won’t have 
such a lovely garden as this, 
but I shall ask whoever buys 
the house if we may have the 
right to buy it back if we 
ever become rich again.” 

” When I’m a man I’ll 
buy it back for you,” said 
Peter ; and Mr. Jones smiled 
sadly. He knew it would 
take a lot of nionejr to do that. 

That, afternoon Mrs. Jones 
started to ” turn out,” and 
Peter helped her. There 
was a large trunk which had 
not been turned out for many 
years, and Mrs. Jones won¬ 
dered if by any chance the 
piece of paper with the secret 


on it had been tucked away in 
a dress or shawl lying there. 

Peter was most interested 
in the old-fashioned clothes, 
and wondered what the people 
looked like in them, 

” What a lovely shawl 1 ’* 
exclaimed Mrs. Jones as she 
undid a large parcel, the paper 
covering being yellow with 
age. “ I can remember your 
grannie wearing it. Look at 
all these quaint letters em¬ 
broidered round the edge. 
Here is an h arid there an o. 
I wonder if we can make any 
sense of it. Let’s take it 
down to Daddy’s study, for 
we have done enough turning 
out for today.” 

For some reason Mr. Jones 
came home from work early 
that evening, and he found 
two terrifically excited people 


on the hearthrug. Peter 
was dancing with excitement- 
” You won’t have to sell 
the house,” Mrs. Jones cried. 
**. Look ! We have discovered 
the secret of the treasure.” 

She held up the shawl and 
spelled out the words em¬ 
broidered on it, but embroid¬ 
ered in such a cunning manner 
that one could easily mistake 
them for flowers and scrolls. 

The three of them immedi¬ 
ately went to the chimney- 
piece and there touched a 
certain-brick. With a creak¬ 
ing noise the brick moved 
back, and what a mass of gold 
and silver was there ! 

" What a funny place to 
write a secret! ” said Mr. 
Jones. .-‘If we had sold the 
shawl wc should never have 
discovered it.” 


Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work ? 
If not add a cup of the * Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat; rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1,4/- & 7/6 

01 all Chemists 

Send 3 J. in stamps for a 1 /&, trial 
sample tin of the ‘Allenburys * Did 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, Advertisement Offices: The Flcetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15,1929, at the Post Ofllce at Boston, Mass. Subscription Kates: 
Inland and Abroad. 1 Is. a year : 5s. (id. ior six months, it can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from these Agents': -Australia and New Zealand, Messrs. Gordon <fc Gotch, Ltd. South Africa: Central News Agency. Ltd. 
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